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MAJOR ALPHONSO WETMORE’S DIARY OF A 
JOURNEY TO SANTA FE, 1828. 


Alphonso Wetmore (1), like several other of our note- 
worthy early settlers, first became interested in the Terri- 
tory of Missouri as an official of the National Government, 
and when he later resigned his office he remained in the new 
State and became one of its influential citizens. 

Born in 1793, he was not yet twenty years of age when 
the second war with England commenced. He entered the 
national service at that time and lost his right arm in one of 
the northern frontier campaigns. He was retained in the 
service of the United States Army, however, after the war, 
and was stationed in the Territory of Missouri, being pay- 
master in the Sixth Regiment, United States Infantry. After 
leaving the army service some years later, he settled on the 
extreme frontier, in the Boone’s Lick country, where he 
became a merchant, lawyer, and author. He was one of 
the original trustees of New Franklin when it was incor- 
porated in 1833, (the former town of Franklin having been 
destroyed by the Missouri river.) 

1. For notes on the life of Wetmore, see the following: 

F. L. Billon, Annals of St. Louis, 1804-1821, p. 96. 

A. Wetmore, Gazeteer of Missouri, preface. 

Missouri Statesman, June 22, 1849 (gives obituary notice). 
J. T. Scharf, History of St. Louis, Vol. II, p. 1615. 

R. G. Thwaites, Early Western Travels, Vol. XXVI, p. 31. 


(177) 
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Soon after 1833, he seems to have moved to St. Louis, 
where in 1837 he compiled and published the first Gazeteer 
of Missouri. For the next twelve years, Wetmore was en- 
gaged in the practice of law, and in writing for various 
periodicals. In the summer of 1849, a terrible visitation of 
the cholera spread over the Mississippi Valley, and claimed 
Wetmore as one of its victims, June 13, 1849. 

It was when Franklin was the starting point for the 
“inland trade,’”’ and while Major Wetmore was one of its 
residents, that he became interested in the Santa Fe overland 
commerce. Various communications from his pen, in regard 
to the traffic, written either directly for the press or sent to 
prominent officials from whom it found its way into the 
papers, appeared from time to time in the Missouri Intelli- 
gencer, the famous Boone’s Lick country pioneer newspaper. 
The following history of the trade, however, was written in 
response to an inquiry from Lewis Cass, Secretary of War 
in President Jackson’s cabinet, and together with the “Diary,” 
appeared as a part of Senate Document 90, 22nd Congress, 
First Session. 

The Missouri Legislature petitioned Congress with more 
or less regularity for nearly twenty years for aid in carrying 
on the Santa Fe trade, and particularly for a rebate on 
foreign goods imported into the United States before being 
exported to New Mexico. Occasionally one branch or the 
other of Congress became interested enough to ask the Pres- 
ident for more information as to the trade. In this instance, 
Secretary Cass was collecting information in response to a 
resolution of the Senate. 


F. F. STEPHENS. 
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LETTER AND DIARY. 


FRANKLIN, Missouri, October 11, 1831. 


Srtr: In reply to the queries transmitted under cover of 
your letter of the 9th ultimo, I have the honor to submit the 
following history of our trade to Mexico. 

Early in the summer of 1821, several citizens of Boonlick 
made a small outfit at this place, and departed with the 
avowed purpose of visiting the settlements of New Mexico. 
The enterprise was at the time, deemed one of infinite peril; 
and the pecuniary venture was accordingly limited in amount; 
and the articles of merchandise comprised in it, were suited 
either to Mexican or Indian taste. In the event of failure 
to reach the point of destination, it was a part of the plan of 
the adventurous party to remunerate themselves with the 
capture of wild horses, or, in the manly and animating sport 
of the buffalo chase; they returned the same season. In the 
spring of 1822, an increased number of adventurers packed 
on mules a small amount of merchandise (valued at $3,000) 
at this place, with the purpose of making a farther experi- 
ment in the Santa Fe trade. In pursuing the route, in their 
judgment the most direct, they fell upon a sandy desert 
beyond the Arkansas, where they suffered infinitely from 
thirst, for more than forty hours. They continued their 
route and were remunerated for their toil and perils with a 
profit of about two thousand per cent. Encouraged by this 
essay, in 1823, the trade assumed a more settled and regular 
character. 

An additional number of respectable citizens, with in- 
creased capital, engaged in it, and wagons were employed 
this year, for the first time, in the transportation of merchan- 
dise. This company, too, suffered extremely in the passage 
of the great Jornada, or day’s journey, from one watering 
place to another, beyond the Arkansas river. A safer route 
across the sands has been since traced out, and is now pursued 
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with little or no inconvenience. The experiment of this 
year, gave encouragement for an increase of the trade, which 
has been progressive ever since; and its importance induced 
Congress to appropriate $30,000 for laying out and making 
the route. This task had been previously performed by 
the traders themselves; and no advantage was derived from 
the expenditure of the money in the summer of 1824. The 
protection subsequently afforded in 1829 by the troops, is 
matter of record in the War Department. The whole number 
of lives lost in the Mexican trade up to this year, is eight 
souls, to which we may add two of the fur traders, who fell 
on or near the trace, while the caravan of this year, which 
has just arrived, was returning. In 1827, the robberies on 
the Santa Fe trace amounted to 130 head of stock; and, in 
1828, the loss was estimated at 825 head of animals of all 
kinds. Since that year, the losses have been so inconsider- 
able, that no mention is made of the particulars. The 
Camanches and Panis are chargeable with these frays. In 
1821, the caravan consisted of 21 men, and their merchandise 
was valued at $3,000. The caravan of last spring numbered 
260 men, with 135 wagons, and merchandise to the amount 
of $270,000. Autumn is not the most favorable season for 
going through the unsettled tract of country of 800 miles, 
although it has been several times successfully attempted. 
A small company went out this fall. The dangers that are 
encountered in this trade, consist in the hostile operations 
against the caravans, of the Panis, Chians, Comanches, 
Kiawas and Arrapaho Indians, all of whom hunt in and claim 
the country through which the Mexican road leads. 

The Blackfeet Indians have this year, for the first time, 
made their appearance in great force on the trace. 

To insure the safety of the caravans it is the custom of the 
traders, on reaching the rendezvous on the western boundary 
of Missouri, to elect a caravan bachi, and other officers, who 
are invested with such authority as may be voluntarily con- 
ceded from day to day, or such as they may have the address 
to enforce. This is greater or less, as the dangers increase 
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or diminish. When on the march, as night approaches, the 
wagons are thrown into a square, and made to resemble, with 
much aid of the imagination, a camp fortified by the Roman 
legions. Guards are always set, and these watch or sleep, 
as their interest or love of repose may predominate. The 
capital employed in the trade this year, is about three hundred 
thousand dollars. The outfits consists [sic] of wagons, mule 
and ox teams. The arms carried, are generally rifles and 
pistols, with a light piece of artillery to each caravan. .A 
small supply of provisions is laid in to subsist the company 
until they reach the buffalo country, where an abundance is 
always procured by hunting during the march. The returns 
consist of bullion, Mexican dollars, fine. gold, beaver, and 
horses, mules, and asses. One hundred packs of beaver are em- 
bracedin this year’s return. The time of departure from the 
rendezvous on our border, is settled at or about the middle of 
May, when the prairie grass is sufficiently advanced to 
forage the teams, and the return caravans reach the same 
point from the Ist to the 10th of October. The time em- 
ployed in going, in effecting sales, and in returning, is less 
than five months. 

Those traders who bring their operations within the 
compass of one season, never penetrate the settlements more 
than one hundred miles, visiting the towns of Santa Fe and 
Toas, and some small Pueblos, and Banchos, on Rio Del Norte. 
Those who remain in the country, extend their operations 
throughout the State of Senora and as far south as some of 
the most considerable towns of the State of Chihuahua, 
(Chiquaqua,) including the city of that name. 

When any of these traders may have completed their 
sales at a season unfavorable for their return by the interior 
routes, they proceed to the port of Brazos Santiago, near 
the mouth of Rio del Norte, or Rio Grand, (as it is there called) 
and return to the United States in one of the New Orleans 
packets. They likewise travel home through Texas. Thus 
it is the practice to perform the whole route from Franklin, 
in Missouri, with wagons, and the same mule team, to the gulf 
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of Mexico, a distance by the coach road of three thousand 
miles. There is a good coach road from Santa Fe through 
El Pasos, Chihuahua, El Bayo, Mapomis, Paras, Saltillio, 
and Monteroy, to Matamoras, the business town for the port 
of Brazos Santiago. It will be perceived that there is some 
connection subsisting between the Mexican (interior) and 
the fur trade. American mountain companies are annually 
fitted out at Santa Fe, and at Toas, after the arrival of the 
caravans at these towns; and our traders take into account 
this branch of business in laying in their goods. In re- 
sponding to the inquiry ‘‘what are the facilities or impediments 
offered by the Mexican Government,”’ we are led to the most 
interesting point to which this communication tends. There 
are no facilities afforded the merchants of the United States 
who trade to Mexico by the interior route. But great im- 
pediments have been always thrown in the way of this class 
of our citizens, who have, by their risks and daring enter- 
prise, deserved much indulgence. The Mexican Government 
has always given a preference, strongly marked, to their 
own merchants. This cannot be objected to. But facilities 
are afforded to the merchants of Great Britain and France, 
that are denied to those of the United States. The most 
grievous exactions have been imposed on our merchants 
latterly in the form of a per diem tax, for keeping open re- 
tailing shops; and an arrival duty of ten dollars on each cargo, 
or mule load of merchandise, has been collected. State and 
federal enactments have sometimes conflicted, and these 
have tended to enhance the impositions. 

The suggestion for a remedy for these evils cannot, I pre- 
sume, with propriety, come within the compass of this com- 
munication. But, the merchants of the United States, trading 
to Mexico, by the interior, if allowed the advantage of deben- 
ture, will, on entering the market, be placed on’ an equal 
footing with those of all nations trading through the sea 
ports. With this change the interior trade would assume 
an importance, which it has never claimed; and it would, 
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probably, advance to several millions per annum. It might 
then be extended as far south as the city of Durango. 

A heavy duty is now collected in our ports on many of 
the leading articles of the Mexican trade, to which the Mexican 
duty is added before the goods are offered in market. The 
articles of foreign manufacture chiefly in demand, and which 
are not contraband, in the states of Chihuahua, and Senora, 
and province of New Mexico, are French calico and cotton 
shawls, English calico, brown and bleached cotton shirtings, 
and cotton hose, India black silk handkerchiefs, and German 
linens. If it is in contemplation to do anything for this 
trade, it is only necessary to allow drawback on all 
merchandise imported into the United States for the Mexican 
market, and actually exported by the interior, and our cara- 
vans will be strong enough for self defence. 

With all the disadvantages which have been encountered, 
this trade has continued to increase steadily for a period of 
nine years, and the circulating medium of Missouri now 
consists principally of Mexican dollars. Many of our citizens 
are profitably engaged in the trade; horses, mules, and oxen, 
are employed in carrying it on; the farmers and mechanics 
derive advantage from the outfits, and our whole community 
is benefitted by this interesting traffic. It has been remarked 
that the Government of Mexico evinces an unfriendly dis- 
position towards the citizens of this country engaged in the 
trade; yet, in the personal intercourse I have had with the 
Mexicans in their own country, I find nothing to justify a 
belief that they entertain any but the most friendly, if not 
kindred feelings, for their republican friends of the north. 

The commercial regulations of which we have a right 
to complain, have been always effected by the deep laid 
schemes of the English merchants resident in that country. 
They, too, may have retarded the negotiation of our com- 
mercial treaty with Mexico, and its ratification by that 
Government. The unsettled state of the Mexican Govern- 
ment gives encouragement, and insures success to the machi- 
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nations of crafty men, who, perhaps, address themselves, on 
some occasions, to irresponsible and corrupt officers. 

The accompanying letter from a respectable merchant 
in Chihuahua is offered for the information of the War De- 
partment; but it would, perhaps, be impolitic to publish its 
contents. 

With the existence of the kind feelings which the people 
and the Government of this country entertain towards the 
Mexicans, there can be no occasion for a hint, which, at this 
moment, occurs to me, but adopting the doctrine which may 
be applicable, if our just expectations are not realized, that 
“‘whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth,”’ it may not be amiss 
to observe, that a field or battering train would encounter 
little or no obstruction between the place where I write and 
the city of Mexico. The provisional government of New 
Mexico has sometimes facilitated the operations of our 
traders; and, in 1829, furnished the return caravan with an 
escort commanded by Colonel Biscarara, a very distin- 
guished officer of the Mexican army. 

The following extract from a diary which I kept while 
traveling from Missouri to New Mexico, may not be in- 
appropriate, and it is accordingly offered for your perusal. 
In the memoranda made while pursuing my route from 
Santa Fe to the mouth of the Rio Grande, I find nothing 
that relates to the subjects embraced in your inquiries, which 
I have not already noted or alluded to, and the extracts, 
therefore, end on reaching the former place. 


DIARY. 


May 28, 1828. Reached the Blue Spring, the rendez- 
vous of the Mexican traders, in season to attend to the elec- 
tion of officers; ourself elected captain of the host. ‘There 
may be some honor in it,’’ as the deacon remarked on his 
own promotion, “but not much profit.” 29th. In prepara- 
tion for departure, inspection of arms, fixing ammunition. 
30th. The caravan moved at 7 o'clock, a. m. made 16 
miles, and encamped early. Formed our wagons into an 
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oblong square, and set a horse guard. 3lst. Made ten 
miles at noon, halted, and prepared for the approaching 
storm; after dinner, the rain commenced, and continued until 
sunset. 

June 1. (Sunday), a tempest just as we were ready to 
set forward, the mules disengaged from the wagons in haste, 
and double reefs taken in the wagon covers. All hands em- 
ployed in detaining the mules, who are disposed to take 
leave of nos amigos. At 9 o'clock under way, reached the 
‘Big Blue,’ all our spades in requisition to make the descent 
into the river practicable; the wagons eased down the bank 
by 20 men at a trail rope; encamped in the prairie beyond 
the river; met here two bee hunters; one of our hunters 
brought in a deer in the red, and lean of course; one prairie 
fly discovered today, alarming; my Mexican servant furnished 
with a gun, proud as Franklin was with his whistle. This 
character is today mounted on the verbatim copy of old 
Rosinante, caparisoned in character. 

June 2. Set off early, and marched 14 miles, and en- 
camped at the Round Grove. 

3d. Our route today lies over a fine prairie country, 
timber at a distance on our right, and a little on our left; en- 
camped at 20 miles distance from last night’s camp, at a 
point of timber opposite Bel Mont. Found today a swarm 
of bees in our path. 

4th. Moving smoothly forward, met an Indian moccasin 
track; encamped at a little grove on the left of the trace. 
Made 18 miles. 

5th. The road today fine and the country beautiful; 
nothing wanting but timber; two irregular hills on our right, 
passed over corn hill, encamped on the right of the trace, 
one mile from timber. March of the day estimated at 18 
miles. 

6th. At 5 miles reached Elk creek, where we discovered 
the corpse of a wagon which had been left by the preceding 
caravan. O Temperance! O Ditch Water! Crossed Mari 
De Signe. Made 16 miles. 
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7th. At ten o’clock reached Rock creek, 8 miles; ate 
strawberries and caught fish; crossed two other small creeks, 
and, at 6 o'clock, encamped, after completing 18 miles. 

8th. (Sunday). Passed three or four rocky fords, and 
over a thin rocky soil; rolling ground; took our siesta at an 
old Indian camp; picked up a soft-shelled turtle; saw fresh 
Indian signs. Made 18 miles. 

9th. At 2 o'clock, a. m., thunder, lightning, and rain; 
in motion at ten o'clock; and at six miles arrested by high 
water. This, and the last stream, fell into the Arkansas 
river. Ate this morning bacon and goose eggs, and at noon 
turtle soup. Not an alderman present! ! ! 

10th. Still waiting for the fall of the small water course 
in our route. 

llth. The small streams are down this morning, and we 
are in motion at the usual hour. Road muddy; reached 
Council Grove; the creek Ni Osho too high to ford. Made 
8 miles. 

12th. Detained by high water; one mess breakfasting 
on ham and eggs, another dining on alderman soup; met 
here a return caravan. 

13th. Made a bridge to the water edge and crossed 
the wagons in season to encamp before the storm; rain in 
the evening, and at midnight a thunder gust. 

14th. Rain continues, which detains us until the middle 
of the day. Made only six miles, and encamped in time to 
reef wagon cover before a Noah-like tempest descended. 

15th.. Under way at 8 o'clock; made eight grievous 
miles, and encamped early at Diamond Spring; a mutinous 
disposition repressed by bandit logic. 

16th. With infinite labor, through mud, we reached 8 
miles, and slept in the prairie at a spring; no fuel. 

17th. In four hours’ march made only 8 miles; found 
weeds and brush sufficient to boil coffee. Our route today 
is over a roundabout (Irish) cutoff; encamped after marching 
14 miles; not a tree in view; enough fuel procured to dress 
our suppers. These scanty gleanings consist of sumack 
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brush. While suffering with extreme thirst, about the 
middle of today, one of the party discovered a spring, the 
water of which bubbled through white sands, at the head of 
a prairie ravine. 

18th. Made a prairie bridge, and marched 12 miles, 
to Cotton Wood grove. 

19th. After having proceeded 10 miles, halted at a 
place where there are ‘‘ferruginous appearances;’’ our mules 
found salt here on the surface of the earth. The antelope 
is a subject of speculation this morning, and one of our 
hunters has been occupied in decoying, with a flag, one of 
these nimble-footed animals. He likewise attempted this 
ruse de guerre to draw a wolf within reach of his rifle: a piece 
of flesh on the end of his gun-stick would have been more 
effectual. We find buffalo grass today; and fresh traces of 
buffalo remind us of the approaching marrow-bone feasts 
that are to change the monotony of our meals. No fuel; 
made 18 miles. 

20th. Our route today is over a fine tract of table-land; 
passed several branches of Turkey creek, which runs into 
the Arkansas; saw one wild horse and a few antelope; en- 
camped at a little creek; without fuel; two men lost; fired 
a gun, and, late at night, they reached camp. This day’s 
march extended 20 miles. 

2ist. A little before daylight, the mules made an 
abortive attempt to raise a stampido; half an hour later an 
alarm was created by a shot from one of the sentinels, and 
the cry of Indians, aroused the whole camp. Killed and 
wounded, blank; alarmed, none. 

22d. At 5 o’clock, a. m., after moving quietly forward 
three hours and a half, a team in rear of the caravan took 
fright, and, in an instant, more than twenty were coursing 
over the prairie with Olympic speed. Dined at twelve 
miles, and dressed our first meal over a fire made of dry 
buffalo ordure; marched six miles further, and encamped on 
the branch of Little Arkansas. An Irish sentinel of the 
horse guard, about 10 o’clock, mistook one of the company 
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for an Indian; he fired, and then challenged. Several fish 
caught this evening. 

23d. At six o’clock commenced a bridge, and completed 
it at ten. Several fine fish caught this morning; crossed, 
and put the caravan in motion at 2 o'clock. The road lies 
over a less fertile country than that which we have passed; 
a hot wind from the sand hills to the south, and on our left. 
The ground here, in many places, covered with salt; made 
12 miles, and encamped at a branch of Cow creek; timber 
on its banks. 

24th. Dined at a difficult crossing of another branch of 
Cow creek, which we passed after an interesting entertain- 
ment of a wagon race. It is one of the foibles of mule teams 
that, after they have travelled four or five hundred miles, 
and when it is supposed they are about to tire, to take fright 
from a profile view of their shadows, and run like the antelope 
of these plains. After marching 13 miles, reached the main 
branch of Cow creek, which is barely fordable. Bridged the 
crossing. 

25th. Finished crossing at 10 o’clock; a good supply of 
fish caught last night, and this morning. Reached the Ar- 
kansas at 4 o’clock, encamped and replenished our shot 
pouches. “Keep your eyes skinned now,” said the old 
trapper. We are now entering upon the most dangerous 
section of the trace, the war ground of the Panis, Osages 
and Kansas. This is likewise a fine buffalo country, but 
we have no hump! no marrow bones! and no tongues, except 
our own parts of speech. Our hunters have brought in an 
antelope. We have observed in the prairie, during the last 
six days, the sensitive plant, or, as our Englishman says, 
“the plant to try maids with.”’ One of our hunters has 
filled the camp with ‘‘smiles’’ and buffalo meat: the first two 
buffaloes which we discovered are slain. Netty Bumpo 
himself would have granted an approving grin on such a 
hunt. 

26th. .Our route today lies up the left bank of the 
Arkansas river. Saw a hare, larger than the English animal 
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of that name. We have bigger thunder here, too. Passed 
through several prairie-dog villages. Our hunters saw 
thirty buffalo, and selected two. Made 20 miles. We 
find the Walnut creek swimming. 

27th. A fish resembling a shad caught this morning. 
Waiting for the high water to recede. 

28th. Discovered a shallow ford, and crossed. The 
prairie on our right and left, and in front, speckled with 
buffalo. Encamped early near the Arkansas. Our hunters 
give tongue and hump meat: this our old trapper calls 
“strong” buffalo signs, and the old Englishman was heard 
to mutter something about one Sir Loin, whom he had seen 
once or twice in Cumberland. A strong gale of wind at night- 
fall. Made six miles today. 

29th. Fine short grass prairie; buffalo in immense 
herds on all sides; selected several fat ones, and encamped, 
after a march of 19 miles. 

30th. At 8 miles, reached the Pani fork of the Ar- 
kansas, cut down and bridged the muddy banks, and passed 
over in a thundergust. 

July ist. Half the day spent in drying, and bringing 
up arrears of meals. Our route continued over a beautiful 
inclined plain 15 miles. During this day’s march, the cara- 
van bachi shot his own mule through the head in a buffalo 
chase. Stearne’s lament over the dead ass repeated. 

2d. Saw two small herds of wild horses; hunters killed 
five buffalo. Our road lies over a fine buffalo grass plain 
until noon, when we enter a rolling prairie country. Twenty- 
one miles today. 

3d. Our march today is through a plain and rolling 
prairie, surrounded with buffalo. A herd of these attempted 
to break through our column of teams. ‘“‘It will take a smart 
skrimmage and a sprinkle of shots,’’ said the old. trapper, 
“‘to turn them aside,” and the leader fell at the flash of his 
rifle. Marched 20 miles, and encamped without timber 
—our supper dressed as usual, over buffalo fuel. 
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4th. Continued our march over the finest natural 
road in the world, along the left bank of the Arkansas, 18 
miles, to Anderson’s caches. Saw here the grave of a white 
man and a broken swivel; two miles farther reached the 
ford of the river. Encamped. 

5th. This day employed in preparation for passing 
the deep ford. 

6th. Doubled teams, and passed the river. Here we 
take in water for three days’ march. 

7th. At 4 p. m. we entered Jornada. After passing 
the sand hills, a few buffalo were discovered, which is an 
indication of water, and at 5 and 7 miles, ponds were dis- 
covered; at the last we encamped for the night. 

8th. We have found water at 3, 4, and 12 miles; all appre- 
hensions are at rest. Wild horses have approached within four 
miles of our line of march. Made 22 miles, and encamped 
without water. 

9th. Three miles from camp, on the trace, we observed 
water; sixteen miles further on several ponds of water were 
discovered, which had been indicated as we were approached 
by herds of buffalo and swarms of mosquitoes. Encamped, 
after a march of 19 miles. 

10th. Water in abundance along the trace today. At 
the pool where we dined, a buffalo approached within gun- 
shot, and was slain. This day’s march is estimated at 22 
miles. 

1ith. Our course today was parallel with the Semiron. 
Crossed Sandy creek, and, at 14 miles, halted. The Semiron 
here presents a fine view of water, and 8 miles further up, at 
our camp, not a drop of water appears in the channel. Our 
course from the Arkansas to the Semiron is generally south- 
west; along the left bank of the latter, it lies almost due—west. 

12th. At 12 o’clock reached water. In the afternoon 
our course changed to south-southwest; about sunset a hill 
ahead and buffalo in view: both these indicate water. At 
7 o'clock encamped at a small pond, after completing 22 miles. 

13th. At 8 miles reached the Semiron, changed our 
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course up the stream two miles, and dined at a spring which 
waters a small piece or parcel of tierra calicante. In the 
evening, proceeded up the stream 8 miles: the earth whitened 
with salt and saltpetre; thunder and wind; the earth thirsting, 
but not a drink obtained from the clouds. This day’s march 
18 miles. 

14th. Advanced 11 miles up the left bank of the Semiron, 
and dined. In the evening marched 10 miles, crossing and 
recrossing the river. Saw two wild horses. Course south- 
west in the forenoon, and south-southwest in the evening. 
21 miles, a stampido at night, with wind and rain. 

15th. At 7 miles, reached the Willows, a noted land 
mark, and at the same time obtained a view of the Sugarloaf 
mound; the two middle mounds, and the table mound, all 
above and near the upper Semiron spring. At 12 o'clock, 
encountered an Indian and squaw of the Kiawa nation. 
Several teams tired; the road good, but the saltpetre along 
the river bottom weakens our animals. This might be 
avoided by keeping out on the plains. Only 17 miles today. 

16th. Crossed and filed off from the Semiron, and at 
10 miles reached the upper Semiron spring, at the base of a 
very abrupt rocky hill, on the summit of which is a cross 
standing over the bones of two white men, who were slain 
while asleep by the gallant, high-minded, persecuted, gentle- 
men Indians. Saw here the first timber in nine days’ march. 

17th. At 7 miles a creek; cedars in abundance on the 
neighboring cliffs; marched 8 miles farther, and encamped 
at water, in a drain: 15 miles. 

18th. After two hours’ march, discovered the Rabbit 
Ears, two high isolated mountains which rise above the plain; 
since we crossed the Arkansas, the soil is miserably poor; 
marched 10 miles over hilly ground. In the evening, our 
road lies up an inclined plain, toward the Rock Mountains; 
seven miles to our camp, on the bank of a muddy pool, around 
which one hundred and sixty mules are pressing; a puddle 
is reserved for ourselves, which is deemed a luxury, after 
having drank unto pickling the salt waters of the Semiron; 
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our long-eared stoics opened their konks half an hour before 
we halted, inviting this humane measure. The chapter of 
untoward events today, are, the resignation, in disgust, of a 
guard sergeant, and a gun-broken head of a driver, who held 
a seditious rein of ill-governed ass colts: at 17 miles we halted, 
without timber. 

19th. The road this morning over rolling ground six 
miles, to a dry creek; thence up the bed of the creek to a 
rocky basin of water; the videttes ahead. In the evening 
discovered three Kiawa Indians, who were at war with a 
buffalo bull; they hid themselves in clift of a rock; when 
they came forth, they uttered all the Spanish they were 
masters of, bellowing lustily amigo! amigo! friend! friend! 
This day’s march estimated at fifteen miles. 

20th. The road today hilly until noon; in the evening 
over a plane; passed an excellent spring, and a small creek, 
La Madre Loma, (Mother hill), in our view. Yesterday 
morning after we encamped, a small party of red gentlemen 
called on us; smoked, ate, drank, and slept with us; one of 
them, at the first setting, drank nine pints of water; he was 
probably a secretary of some cold water conventicle. The 
chief of this little band claimed the honor for them of being 
Kiawas. Through the medium of the Pani language, we 
learned that they had been on a gentleman-like horse stealing 
expedition against the Chians, in which they were at first 
successful, but when they believed that had escaped with 
their booty, the Chians were down upon them, and retook 
the cavalry and a few scalps. They had walked at double 
quick step for the last two or three days; finding themselves 
at ease and secure in our camp, they ‘slept fast.’ Our march 
of the day was 15 miles. 

2ist. This morning, we parted with our guests, with 
mutual expressions of esteem and good will; our old trapper 
told them that when he returned their visit, he would leave 
his card, meaning a ball cartridge. The soil today is im- 
proving as we advance. Saw wild horses, deer, and antelope; 
encamped four miles short of the Round Mound; 15 miles. 
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22d. Sent a party of 8 men ahead today to make 
arrangements for payment of duties; the supposed distance 
from Toas, the nearest settlement, is one hundred miles. 
This evening our road is fine, and lies over a plane, on all sides 
of which, detached mountains render the scenery extremely 
picturesque; a few wild horses in view; the buffalo have 
been banished their usual range in these plains, by the 
droughth of theseasons. Recent rains have afforded usa sup- 
ply; and in the deep rocky branch near where we are tonight 
encamped, there is really a deficiency. Our mules, during 
the last few days, have been thriving. 

23d. Reached this morning the summit of the ridge 
which divides the waters of the Semiron and Canadian branch 
of the Arkansas. From this point, we have a view of a 
spar of the Rocky Mountains; we observe, likewise, Cievas las 
Gallinas, (Chicken Hills,) which are situated not far from 
St. Magill. The atmosphere on this mountain region is so 
clear that we can, with the naked eye, take in incalculable 
distances; a hill that may seem within an hour's ride, proves 
to be ten leagues from us. 

24th. After four hours’ march, we find ourselves at the 
Point of Rocks. We were today gratified with a full view of 
the Rocky Mountains ranging along to the right. When 
our Mexican, from a hill top, caught a distant view of the 
mountain, he lept for joy, discharged his carabine, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘La luz de mis ojos, mi casa, mi alma;” light of my 
eyes, my house, my love. Such emotions as these, we call, 
in Spanish, amor de la patria. Marched 17 miles. 

25th. In the morning entertained with mule races by 
several teams; crossed the Canadian branch of the Arkansas; 
encamped after a march of 15 miles. 

26th. Still encamped at the ford of Canadian river; 
the base of the Rocky Mountains appeared to us not more 
than six leagues distant; the mountain tops are covered 
with snow. This evening when threatened with a famine, 
or a mule feast, two black specks appeared far off, up the 

2 
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ravine leading to the mountains: these were buffalo, and they 
cost us only two bail cartridges. 

27th. Marched today twenty-five miles, and encamped 
at the Pilot Knobs. The only occurrence worthy of note, 
is a sample of sharpshooting by Maj. Nimrod; he attempted 
to create a wild mule, and shot him somewhere about the 
hips. 

28th. Timber to the right and left, not far off; the soil 
sufficiently fertile for growing small grain. Our mules have 
been recently much benefited by the gramme grass, the best 
pasturage between the Atlantic and Pacific ocean. A heavy 
shower of rain fell on us as we were about to renew our after- 
. noon march; before we halted for the night, another shower; 
and, about 9 o’clock, a rain far hung over the hills on our 
right; the moon was up; encamped near a grove of pines, 
after completing 20 miles. 

29th. At dawn of day the whole caravan of merchants 
and muleteers resolved themselves into a committee of tar 
makers, and long before night every tar bucket was filled. 
Ourself here “‘bruised a serpent’s head;” the snake measured 
5 feet 3 inches in length, and one of the tar kill operators 
killed his brother or cousin, which measured 5 feet 4 inches, 
inclusive of rattles. This last had swallowed a prairie dog 
of mature age and full grown. 

30th. Resumed our march, and crossed el Moro and 
el Sapiote. Timber in all the streams of this region of 
country. 

3lst. Waiting the return of our advance party. The 
Mexicans spinning rope yarn out of the foretops of buffalo. 

August Ist. The caravan in motion at the usual time; 
at one mile from camp, “‘a horse loose in a cane brake,” said 
the old trapper; turned around and saw twenty teams in 
full career; the mules had rested one day, and grateful for 
the indulgence, volunteered this entertainment. About 
noon saw a party of horsemen on the trace ahead; they were 
our advance party, with several Mexicans. Continued our 
march, and encamped at Rio las Gallinas. 
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2d. Left the caravan, which was within a day’s march 
of San Magill, the first Mexican settlement through which 
the wagon road passes. A guide proposed to lead the light 
party which I had joined, by a direct route, in one day to 
Santa Fe; he did so, but over Alps and Appenines. Before 
we reached the summit of the mountain, in mercy to our 
mules, we were constrained to dismount. All marvellous, 
and some scientific, travellers write, ‘“‘that, on ascending the 
summit of cloud ridden mountains, they feel great difficulty 
in respiration, on account of a change in the atmosphere;” 
never bearing in mind that their impatience to reach the 


end of the journey, imposes on their lungs the double duty 
of a blacksmith’s bellows. 


End of extracts from the diary. 


In expressing an opinion that the caravans are com- 
petent to self-defense, I have perhaps adopted the impression 
that prevails among men, with arms in their hands, and im- 
pelled by that fearless spirit which animates the people of 
this country. 

But the loss of several valuable lives in this trade has 
occurred; and this evil may be extended, if the Blackfeet 
Indians and the Chians continue to infest the route of the 
traders. These tribes are numerous, warlike, and extremely 
hostile. Perhaps the War Department may suggest some 
mode of military protection to this trade, which will meet 
with the approbation of Congress, so as to prevent a re- 
currence of the disasters of 1820. [Should be 1828—Ed.] 

In the autumn of that year, the largest return caravan 
was repeatedly attacked, and two lives lost. A smaller com- 
pany, which returned late in the fall, was defeated, with the 
loss of one man, all their horses and mules; and they were 
to a precipitate flight in the night, lighted on the way 
by the blaze of their wagons. Toiling under the grievous 
weight of their money packs, feeding on the herbage of the 
prairies, they marched in this manner more than three 
hundred miles to our frontier settlements. 
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The larger company was strong enough, and so prudent 
as to escape defeat, although two of their number were slain. 
One of these, with only the faint flickerings of life remaining, 
was borne along, with great care, two days’ march; and when 
at length the caravan halted in the wilderness, to perform 
for him the last sacred office, the enemy appeared. A band 
of the same nation which had enacted the mischief, ap- 
proached with friendly indications. The grief and indigna- 
tion which were mingled, and strongly operating at the 
grave of their companion, rendered abortive all the conciliatory 
efforts of the commander of the caravan: not from the pipe 
of peace, but from fifty rifles, a volume of smoke arose. The 
bloody reprisal was complete; and when the traveller sub- 
sequently passed that way, he saw the wolf of the prairie 


“Gorging and growling o’er carcass and limb; 

They were too busy to bark at him; 

From a Panis’ scull they had stripped the flesh, 

As ye peel the fig when the fruit is fresh; 

And their white tusks cranched o’er the whiter scull 

As it slipped through their jaws, when their edge grew 
dull, 

As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead, 

When they scarce could rise from the spot where they 
fed.” 


Permit me to conclude this communication, which, per- 
haps, has been already extended beyond endurance, with 
the description of a surgical operation that was performed 
on the plains beyond the Arkansas. One of the traders had 
a dangerous gun-shot wound in the arm; he was reduced to 
the alternative of death or amputation. The last was at- 
tempted, with such instruments as could be found in the 
camp. The operation was performed by one of the hunters 
of the company, who had attained some celebrity in cutting 
out hump meat. A small cord twisted around the limb was 
the tourquet; the cutis was separated from the muscles by 
the application of the sharpest butcher’s knife in camp. 
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The muscles were divided, and the bone was cut asunder with 
a carpenter’s saw. It was not deemed necessary to take up 
the arteries, and a large wagon bolt was heated, with which 
the stump was seared so effectually as to prevent hemorrhage. 

The whole operation was concluded by the application 
of a dressing from the nearest tar bucket. Not a groan nor 
a sigh was uttered during the operation, and the patient 
recovered. 

This is a lively picture of the shifts to which human 
ingenuity is sometimes driven; and the fortitude evinced by 
the sufferer in this case, is a trait of character belonging to 
the pioneers of the perilous commerce. 

I am, very respectfully, 

Sir, your obedient servant, 
ALPHONSO WETMORE. 
Hon. Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of War. 
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ECHOES OF INDIAN EMIGRATION. 
Third Paper. 


Of the many tribes of Indians that came to Missouri 
and remained for a short time, the Kickapoos are among the 
most interesting. They were residents of Indiana and IIli- 
nois in 1819, and, chafing under the encroachments of white 
settlers on their hunting grounds, they ceded their lands to 
the United States. A treaty was made and concluded July 
30th, 1819, at Edwardsville, Ill., between August Chouteau 
and Benjamin Stephenson, commissioners in behalf of the 
United States, and the principal chiefs of the Kickapoo 
tribe. Their lands in Indiana and Illinois were ceded to 
the United States and in lieu thereof obtained lands in 
Missouri as follows: 

“Beginning at the confluence of the Rivers Pommes de 
Terre and Osage; thence, up said river Pommes de Terre to 
the dividing ridge, which separates the waters of the Osage 
and White rivers; thence, with said ridge, westwardly, to the 
Osage line; thence, due north with said line, to Nerve Creek; 
thence down the same to a point due south of the mouth of 
White Clay, or Richard Creek; thence, down said river to 
the beginning.’”’ (1) 

This treaty and removal to these lands in Missouri 
were no doubt promoted and welcomed by Chouteau. He 
was interested in several trading posts in this territory. 
The trade with the Osages was decreasing. Most of them 
removed to the Arkansas and Neosho country. The Pomme 
de Terre was practically unoccupied by either white or 
Indian. It was a good business venture for Chouteau as 
the Kickapoos would patronize the trading posts in which 
he and his friends were more or less interested. 

The Osages resented the removal of the Kickapoos of 
Indiana and Illinois to this part of the State of Missouri. 
On the arrival of the Kickapoos at the Pomme de Terre the 

1. See Indian Treaties, 1778-1837, p. 268. 
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Osages objected on the ground that their lands had been sold 
to the United States for the whites, and not for other Indians 
who would spread over their hunting grounds and kill their 
game. (2) 

Soon the influx of whites began to spread along the rich 
valleys in this part of the Ozarks and the Kickapoos found 
themselves in a situation similar to the one they had left 
in Indiana and Illinois. These Indians began to be a source 
of trouble to the settlers and a treaty was made with them, 
concluded October 24, 1832, when they ceded their lands in 
Missouri and agreed to remove to lands given them in the 
territory west of the Missouri river at Camp Leavenworth. 

Some of the items in the auditor’s accounts at the time 
of this removal are of interest: 

James Kennerly, for the removal and subsistence of the 
Kickapoo Indians emigrating to their lands west of the 
Missouri up to May 31, 1833, as follows: 

Oct. 30, 1832, John F. Hogel, (3) for services in con- 
ducting a deputation of Kickapoos from Pomme de Terre to 
St. Louis, from Sept. 20th to Oct. 5th, at $4.00 per day, 
$90.00. 

Oct. 29, 1832, Kickapoo Prophet, for cash paid him to 
purchase horses for his people, Kickapoos, under the 11th 
Art. of Treaty, 24th inst., $1,000.00. 

Nov. 1, 1832, Robert Payne, for merchandise furnished 
Kickapoos under treaty, $5,000.00. 

These last two items make the $6,000.00 called for in 
the treaty. (4) 

May 21, 1833, Josiah S. Walton, (5) 20 bu. corn, $10.00; 
Josiah S. Walton, for one wagon for use of Kickapoos, $60.00. 

Oct. 31, 1832, C. Redman, for two horses furnished 
Kickapoos to aid them in moving west, $65.00. 

2. See Houck Hist. Mo. Vol. 1, p. 196. 

3. John F. Hogel had a trading post at a very early date on the Osage 
river at the mouth of Hogel’s Creek, in what is now Benton Co. 

4. See Indian Treaties, 1778 to 1837, p. 533. 

5. Josiah S. Walton built the first grist mill in what is now Morgan 


County, at James Mill Springs, and court was held in his residence until a 
court house could be completed in Versailles. 
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Dec. 19, 1832, Benjamin O’Fallon, for three horses 
furnished Kickapoos to assist them in moving west, $120.00; 
W. T. Redman, for catching and delivering two stray Kick- 
apoo horses, $5.00. 

Numerous items for catching and delivering horses occur 
throughout the accounts of the various emigrating tribes. 
Horses turned out to graze often wandered great distances 
from the Indian encampments. When found, such strays 
were returned to the village or encampment to which they 
belonged. For this service the government paid while the 
Indians were being removed. 

The following names appear in the accounts for supplies 
or for services rendered and some of them will be recognized 
as old settlers: W. B. Dunivan, corn; Andrew Ramsey, corn; 
J.S. Hutchinson, potatoes; Von Pheet and McGill, merchants; 
Wm. Gennings, Solomon Hoyle, Stephen Howard, N. W. 
Mack, John R. Huff, Truston Fisher. 

“The Prophet’”’ and ‘‘Ma-cha-we-na’”’ were the names of 
two of the Chiefs of the Kickapoos on the Pomme de Terre 
and on Kickapoo Prairie in what is now Greene county. 

“Kickapoo Chiefs’’ for cash to ‘“‘Prophet” and ‘‘Ma-cha- 
we-na’’ for provisions for their people while on their route, 
$40.00. 

Dec. 24, 1832, John M. McCausland, for services and ex- 
penditures in conducting Kickapoos from Illinois, from near 
St. Louis to Osage River, $275.97. 

May 2, 1832, paid to P. Chouteau, Jr., for expenses as 
follows: é 

John F. Hogel, being due him by the Kickapoos tribe 
of Indians and provided for by the 3rd Art. of the treaty 
made with said tribe at Castor Hill, $5,972.00. 

G. Kennerly, for the Kickapoo tribe and provided for 
by treaty as per above, $128.00. 

G. S. Hubbard, for a debt due him by the Prophets band, 
$110.00. 

G. E. Walker, in full of a debt due him by the Kickapoos 
of the Prophet’s band, $43.00. 
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P. Delounoi, as per above, $82.33. 

D. Lanston, as per above, $82.00. 

W. Crumpton, as per above, $82.34. 

Menard and Valle incurred expenses as follows: 

William Gillis, amount allowed him by the Kickapoo 
tribe, and provided for by the 3rd Art. of treaty, $4,865.00. 

John Campbell, as per above, $350.00. 

Wm. Marshall, as per above, $285.00. 

Aug. 14, 1833, Charless and Pascall, for publishing in the 
Missouri Republican proposals for furnishing provisions for 
the Kickapoos, $7.75. 

Similar bills for advertising the same were allowed the 
St. Louis Free Press, published by Peach and Ruggles; Mis- 
souri Courier, published by Robert Stewart; Western Mon- 
itor, published by W. H. Birch; and in the Jeffersonian 
Republican, published by Calvin Gunn. 

Sept. 14, W. Christy, for two bay horses for Kickapoo 
Prophet, $120.00. 

Sept. 14, W. Christy, one yoke of oxen for same, $45.00. 

Oct. 2, Kickapoo Prophet, for cash advanced him to 
pay ferriage, for provisions, etc., for himself and party from 
St. Louis home, $20.00. 

Dec. 1, J. D. Swallows, for pay as teacher Kickapoo’s 
school, Dec. 1833, at $400 per annum, $33.33. 

The advertisement referred to in the above accounts 
appeared in the Jeffersonian Republican from August 3, 
1833, to Nov. 9, 1833, and was as follows: 


‘‘PROPOSALS FOR FURNISHING RATIONS.” 


Notice is hereby given, that proposals will be received 
at this office until the first day of Sept. next, for furnishing 
and issuing rations to the Kickapoo and Pottawattomie 
Indians, now on the Kickapoo lands near Fort Leavenworth, 
at such points (not exceeding two) on or near the Missouri 


River, as may be designated by the Agent for those tribes, 
viz.: 
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To the Kickapoo and Pottawattomie Indians, who are 
expected to be on the Kickapoo lands as above stated, such 
quantity of rations as may be required, not exceeding 300 
rations per day for one year from the time of their arrival, of 
which due notice will be given. 

The rations to consist of 44 lb. of fresh beef or fresh 
pork, or 34 lbs. of salt pork or bacon, and of 34 a qt. of corn 
or corn meal, or 1 lb. of flour, and four quarts of salt to every 
100 rations; the government agent having the right to require 
the issue of such proportion of the bread ration in flour as 
will be equal to at least one-half of said ration; and also to 
regulate the number of days to be drawn for any one time, 
as well as the proportion of salt and fresh meat to be issued. 

Bond and security will be required for the faithful per- 
formance of the contract.”” (Signed) Wm. Clark. 

Office of Superintendent Indian Affairs, 

St. Louis, July, 1833. 


The Delawares ranged in the Discovery period over 
Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and from Sandy Hook 
to Cape May, and on both shores of the Delaware bay. They 
roamed north to the Hudson and south as far as the Potomac. 
It was with this people that Penn made his famous treaty in 
1682, under the spreading elm that stood at ‘“Shackamoxon.” 
In the rotunda of the capitol at Washington is an historical 
fresco recalling that event. It was the Delawares and Shaw- 
nees, under the leadership of the French, that defeated Brad- 
dock, and it took all the strategy of the then young Wash- 
ington to save the remnants of an army. These tribes were 
gradually pushed back across the Allegheny ridges until they 
occupied scattered outposts from the great lakes to the 
northern line of Tennessee. 

To protect the Spanish settlements from the attacks of 
the Osages, Carondelet induced the Delawares and Shawnees 
to emigrate to what was the Spanish domain and settle at 
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Apple Creek and other places near the eastern border of the 
State. They afterward scattered over the State in small 
bands as the hunting became poor at their old camps. They 
were successful in keeping the Osages confined to the Neosho 
tribal lands and the plains country. Before the Delawares 
and Shawnees came a small band of 30 Peorias and Kas- 
kaskias living near Ste. Genevieve, seldom hunted because 
of their fear of the Osages. (6) 

In a supplemental treaty with the Delawares on Sept. 
24, 1829, that tribe agreed to ‘‘vacate the country on James 
Fork of White River in the State of Missouri.’’ (7) 

George Vashon, U. S. Indian Agent on James Fork of 
White River in State of Missouri, Sept: 24, 1829, signed the 
treaty with the Delawares. (8) 

In 1806 the Delawares had a village near Forsyth, in 
what is now Taney county, on the White river, and another 
village on James’ Fork in what is now Christian county, and 
a village on Wilson Creek in Greene county, near what was 
afterwards the famous battlefield where Gen. Lyon fell. 

“A number (I know not how many, nor what their state 
and character) of the Delawares, emigrants from east of the 
Mississippi, settled on the east side of the White river, at 
the bend, in about Lat. 35, 40 N. Their hunting grounds 
are in that neighborhood.” (9) 

It is stated in one of the reports to the Baptist Board of 
Foreign Missions that there were 1800 of these Delawares. 
This band lived in what is now Arkansas, hunted near the 
headwaters of the White, and sometimes made excursions 
into Missouri up the Current River and other streams. 

Some accounts of Delawares: 

Oct. 29, 1830, Wm. Clark, for Benjamin Smith, for serv- 
ices as express to Delaware towns on White River, with a 
message to Chief Anderson in relation to his moving to 
Kansas, $28.00. 

See Houck’s Hist. Mo. Vol. 1, p. 181, also ibid. 208. 
Indian Treaties, 1778 to 1837, p—. 


Indian Treaties, 1778 to 1837, p. ——. 
Morses’ Report, p. 236. 


CONS 
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Dec. 31, 1831, Pierre Menard, for expenses on account 
of Delawares, among other items the following: (10) 

To James Wright, for transportation of Delawares from 
White River to Kansas River, $124.00. 

James Pool, ditto, $93.00. 

Billy Anderson, ditto, $52.00. 

Edward Bradford, for his services driving chief Ander- 
son’s wagon, 31 days, $31.00. 

The Shawnee tribe was closely associated with the Del- 
awares through intermarriages and constantly being in 
neighboring territory. Peter Cornstalk, a son of the cel- 
ebrated Cornstalk of Dunmore war, was among the Shawnees 
of Apple Creek, in Perry and Ste. Genevieve counties. These 
tribes lived together on Shawnee and Indian Creeks on the 
Meramec. 

“On the Meramec about 24 warriors of the Shawnees 
lived, one band on the Fourche-a-Courtois, in Washington 
county, another between the Bourbeuse and Meramec under 
Rogers, their chief or head man. A few near Bridgeman, in 
St. Louis county. About 1803 or 1804, Rogers’ band moved 
to the big spring at the head of the Meramec, but it after- 
wards came back down the river and settled on Indian 
prairie, in Franklin county, a few miles south of Union.” (11) 

A village of Shawnees and Delawares lived on the head- 
waters of the Gasconade. ‘Wapepillose, afterward with 
Dodge on the Missouri, and, in 1835, Chief of the Shawnee 
village where Bloomfield now stands.”’ (12) 

In 1837 the Pottawattomies were removed from northern 
Indiana to the headwaters of the Osage River in Kansas. 
N. Clary, wagoner, driving a four horse team, was with a 
party during the removal and relates that the caravan moved 
in wagons and on foot, the Indian men walking and hunting 
as they went. The number of wagons was sixty and the 
distance made each day was from 7 to 20 miles. Stops for 


10. Emigrating Indians, Vol. 5, p. 502. 
11. See Houck's Hist. Mo., Vol. 1, p. 209-211. 
12. Spanish Regime in Mo., Houck, Vol. 2, p. 74, note. 
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the night were made where water was plentiful and all slept 
in tents and wagons. The Indians were well treated by the 
removing party and did not suffer for food or water. The 
caravan crossed the Mississippi river at Alton, IIl., in an old 
shattered steamboat that was unsafe, and it took them two 
days to cross to the Missouri side. The Grand river was 
crossed near its mouth and the Missouri was ferried near 
Independence. After having been 60 days making the 
journey the Indians were left near the Osage river in Kansas. 
(13). 
DAVID W. EATON, 
Versailles, Mo. 


13. McDonald, Removal of Pottawattomies, p. 46. 
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A RUNNING GLANCE OVER THE FIELD OF 
MUSIC IN MISSOURI. 


In the western forests the first music to displace the 
primitive, rhythmical divisions of the monochord used by 
the Indians was that of France; chansons, the folksongs of 
the earliest comers into the territory of Upper Louisiana. 

Because there exists no mention of others, the only 
musical instruments, it seems, in use in the new country 
were the violin (fiddle), and a mouth harp peculiar to the 
street players of France. It was not long, however, until 
mention of flute and harpsichord appeared in the tellings of 
the time; and, yet, for all dances of record until well on into 
the next century only fiddles furnished the music. On the 
night of the Fourth of July, 1778, the English officers at 
Kaskaskia gave a ball. The music for this occasion was made 
by two old French fiddlers, and most of the dancers there 
were from Saint Louis, amongst them Pepita, the beautiful 
daughter of De Leyba, the newly-appointed Spanish com- 
mandant of Upper Louisiana. It was this dance into which 
irrupted George Rogers Clark, his overland journey of occu- 
pation in the name of the State of Virginia being ended there, 
and at that hour. As he entered the midst of the unwitting 
and merry dancers he appeared an apparition of terror; but 
was recognized as the emissary of the new government, 
and the beautiful Pepita hastened to say for herself, ‘Sir, I 
am not of England. I am from Saint Louis, and of Spain.’ 
The Virginian needed no further invitation to make himself 
one of the company, and at once was transformed from a 
warlike captain into a willing devotee of Terpsichore; also, 
before the merriment ran out, he was captive to Dan Cupid. 
Thus we hear of another dance, contrived by him, that he 
might again look upon the beauty and feel the charm of the 
presence of Pepita. This was the ball at Prairie du Rocher, 
in the house of M. Henri Rolaine. Rolaine was, himself, 
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the single fiddler on this occasion. He is described in an 
old account thus: “In huge slippers, bulging yarn stockings, 
tight breeches of blue, and a flowing coat of yellow, he was 
gleefully happy, and ever and anon tuned his violin lovingly.”’ 

Fireside songs there were in plenty, brought from over 
the ocean, and later from New Orleans; folksongs grave and 
gay, chansons merry and bright, with the minor music of 
grief and reflection. There, too, was the ronde, always 
accompanied by the singing of the dancers, never danced to 
an instrumental accord. 

And that one day which was completely filled with song 
and dance! —That sadly gay, madly merry but tearful day, 
when the beloved flag of La Belle France again waved over 
the town after an eclipse of forty years. This fell between 
Spanish supremacy and that of the United States. On this 
occasion the agent for the States became a Pooh Bah. It 
was in order for Amos Stoddard to receive the country from 
France, so that he named himself a French agent, on one 
side of the stage, to take over Louisiana from Spain; then, 
with a run (metaphorical) to the opposite side became again 
himself that the United States might treat with Spain. So 
for the one day of French possession the tricolor again waved 
over Saint Louis. At sight of it the people became wildly 
happy. 

The day was passed underneath the flag, with songs and 
dancing, and a guard of honor kept watch there all the night. 
Until the rising of the sun on the 10th of March, 1804, the 
people waked, singing the dear home songs of France; then 
at sunrise took down the standard of the sunny land over seas 
and folded it away, to float in supremacy no more, for all 
time, over the earth this side the wide sea. 

It was the same year that President Jefferson appointed 
Col. Samuel Hammond commander of the new District of 
St. Louis. With the coming of his family came also a piano, 
called then “forte piano.’”’ This kind of instrument was 
fitted with hammers, crude enough in comparison with 
after advances in construction, but notable then as being 
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better than the reeds of the harpsichord. Mrs. Hammond 
was a woman of social inclinations and musical taste, and 
many were the grand entertainments given in the mansion 
on the corner of Third and Spruce streets. At the com- 
mandantorial dances the piano was enforced by two violins, 
with sometimes a flute. So that here was prophesy of the 
superb orchestration destined one day to be developed in 
the future city. 

Affairs moved on into the double ‘teens, and in 1814 
when the village had grown into a town there was organized 
a “Thespian Society.”” This was not given over to theatricals 
alone, but partook largely of the character of a musical club. 
Concerts were often given by the Thespians, and their plays 
always featured music in some sort. An old announcement 
ran, “The Thespian Society will present Monday evening the 
five-act play of Lovers’ Vows. Excellent music provided.” 

Then there was the “Cafe Chantant,” and the ‘‘Bowery;” 
still, upon the coming of La Fayette in 1825 only fiddlers 
furnished the music for the grand ball given in his honor. 

The decade following showed a marked advance in the 
understanding and appreciation of music, as both an art 
and a science, as distinguished from its enjoyment, and being 
a means of entertainment. About the year 1834 an exponent 
of this forward movement came to the front in the person of 
Miss Amanda Phillips, whose repertoire included Beethoven, 
Mozart, and others of the great masters. She was the 
daughter of a musician, and finely educated; but brilliant 
and beautiful as she was her life went out in darkness, though 
not without having left its impress and uplift on local taste 
for music. 

In 1838 came a vocalist from the Malibran Opera Com- 
pany, Madame Brichter. She was a singer of rare charm 
and versatility; and remaining to teach, and use her talents 
for the benefit of the growing city her influence for the best 
in music cannot be overestimated. 

In a series of concerts given in November, December, 
January, March, April and May of 1838-39 she had the 
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assistance of Therese Weber, a girl of wonderful musical 
ability, both as a vocalist and pianist. In these concerts 
Mr. William Robyn was celloist, Mr. Charles Balmer was one 
violinist, Mr. Fallen another. Martinetz, the famous Spanish 
guitarist, was amongst these performers, as also was M. 
Carriese, one of the sweetest of flute players. Madame 
Brichter and the pure-voiced, clean-throated Therese Weber 
sang together the great duos from Semiramides, Tancredi, 
Norma, and many other selections from the Immortals in 
music. These concerts were for the benefit of the first 
Episcopal church, then being built and in need of funds for 
its completion. The building was finished and dedicated in 
1840, with Mr. Charles Balmer at the organ, and Miss 
Therese Weber, the soloist, in ‘‘Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” 
and “O, Rejoice ye Daughters of Zion.” 

’Twas on this night that, after the service, Mr. Balmer 
displaced Mr. Rene Paul as Miss Weber’s escort home, and 
“Took advantage of this opportunity to propose marriage to 
the rosy-cheeked young musical enthusiast.’’ So it was that 
Therese Weber became Mrs. Charles Balmer, and the two 
together set a deep and enduring impress, a lovely intaglio of 
musical ideals, upon the young State of Missouri. 

In 1839 Mr. Weber organized Saint Louis’ first orchestra, 
in his enthusiasm paying the musicians at his own cost. Then, 
in a year or two, was given the first Oratorio, with Mr. 
Balmer its leader. 

Long before this time the fast filling State was being 
vocalized throughout. In every town and hamlet were 
pioneer musicians gathering together small classes of students 
of instrumental music, and in every country neighborhood 
an itinerant music master, (so-called), was teaching singing 
“‘by note,” as he beat out the time with a movement of his 
lifted hand. Those old-time singing men did as much for 
the progress of musical taste and ability in Missouri as was 
done by the early circuit rider for the cause of religion. 

And now came a demand for musical entertainment. 


This was almost state-wide, and brought such response as the 
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traveling minstrel troupes, and such sweet singers as the 
quartette vocalists—the Rainey Family, the Hutchinson 
Family and others. Some time in the forties came Madame 
Anna Bishop, singing charmingly in all the river towns as far 
as Independence. At that time there was no Kansas City. 

But the crowning event of those days, the apotheosis of 
musical fulfillment, was the coming to Saint Louis, in 1852, 
of Jenny Lind. People from all over the State flocked there 
to hear her marvelous singing. It is not altogether easy 
now to understand—after all the years have enriched us with 
the highest and finest powers of the human throat in vocal- 
ization—the furore, the enthusiasm, the wild delight with 
which Jenny Lind’s singing was received. And with her 
coming began a new epoch; the old order changed, and the 
feeling for, and understanding of the soundless depths, the 
unreachable heights of the meaning of MUSIC took ona dif- 
ferent presentment. So, here endeth the first Lesson. The 
second Lesson has been so filled with multiplex character- 
istics, so goldenly interwoven, in and out, with all that is 
worth while in music, it needs must be that a wise and very 
knowledgeful recorder should deal with its containment. 
The present reminiscencer is but taking a swift backward 
look from the elevation of more than threescore-and-ten years, 
and must, perforce, leave the second Lesson to some historian 
of Music in Missouri. 


SUSAN A. ARNOLD McCAUSLAND. 
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AN OLD MISSOURI TOWN. (1) 
NAPTON, SALINE COUNTY. 


Down the Salt Fork ten miles from Marshall on the 
“river route’ of the Missouri Pacific railroad is the town of 
Napton. So small and unpretentious is it, so like hundreds 
of little country villages all over Missouri that the passer-by 
on the train rarely glances out the window and more rarely 
ever remembers any such place. Small as it is, however, it 
is not to be sneezed at according even to present day standard. 
It is a convenient shipping point for a very rich farming 
section and its railroad business is larger than many towns 
five times its size. 

To that man who is interested in Missouri’s history, 
especially history of times before the war, little Napton 
looms up big. There was a time when the town was the 
largest pumpkin in the garden of Saline. Napton used to 
be called Jonesboro and, as Jonesboro, was the county seat 
of Saline county from 1831 to about 1839. Saline has had 
four county seats since its organization in 1820. First 
Jefferson on the Missouri river near where is now the town 
of Cambridge, next Jonesboro, next Arrow Rock and finally 
Marshall. The name Jonesboro was changed to Napton not 
many years ago on account of a ruling by the postal depart- 
ment. There was another Jonesboro somewhere in Missouri 
which the department let keep the name and forced a change 
on the Saline county town. Nobody cared a great deal though 
and the town was rechristened Napton in honor of Judge W. 
B. Napton of Missouri’s supreme court who lived near by. 
Napton to-day, although small, is by no means dead, a mere 
memory of the past. There is plenty of life there as anyone 
can see who has the right kind of eyes. In the county seat 

1. A newspaper article from the Kansas City Star of March 5, 1905, by 


Rollins Bingham. It contains a good deal of information, not only of this 
particular town, but of the customs of the early days of the State. 
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days, however, it was comparatively much more of a town 
than it has ever been since. It was not only the seat of 
justice, the place where public business was transacted, but 
it was a favorite outfitting and starting point for traders, 
explorers and adventurers bound for the great West and 
Southwest. 

The room where court was held was the upper story of 
a double log building on the higher elevation of the second 
bank down near the creek. The lower story was divided 
into two rooms in one of which was a grocery store and in 
the other a livery stable. When it was necessary for a jury 
to retire for deliberation it was taken down into the stable, 
the horses being first taken outside so that the jurymen might 
be absolutely undisturbed or not distracted by any kind of 
presence. Among the lawyers who used to plead in that 
log court room were some big men. Big they were then and 
they would be prominent now or at any time should such 
be born again. Among them were Judge Todd, Abiel Leon- 
ard, Hamilton R. Gamble, General Duff Green and John E. 
Ryland. There was a famous old hotel at Jonesboro in 
those days. Rather crowded during court sessions it was, 
but there was always plenty to eat, and, for drinking, a fair 
article of Kentucky whiskey, unadulterated, uncontaminated 
and untaxed. Courthouse and hotel have long since passed 
away and today it would be hard to locate where they stood. 
No one but the oldest of the old men would know. Near 
Napton is “Elk Hill,”’ the fine old country home of Judge 
Napton, still owned by his family. It is said that when the 
house was being built the judge insisted that the carpenters 
should shingle the roof from the comb down. He got mad 
because they would not do it his way. One of the workmen 
remarked: 

“The judge may know all the law there is, but he don’t 
know everything. He don’t know a derned thing about 
shingling a roof.” 
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MISSOURI'S OLD MILITIA LAW. 


While Jonesboro was a county seat Missouri’s old time 
militia law was in being and rigidly enforced. The town 
was where the general muster of the whole county was held, 
Saline’s grand maneuvers. Few men are now living who 
were old enough to come under that law. General muster 
was a big time, the biggest kind of a time. There have been 
no days since that begin to compare with general muster 
day in people’s minds. The militia law was passed by the 
legislature in 1825 and was in force up to about 1840. Its 
purpose was to prepare the state for Indian wars or any other 
emergency that might arise. Those exempt from service 
were civil officers, preachers, teachers, millers and students 
in school. The civil standing of ministers prior to the adop- 
tion of the constitution of 1865 was curious. They were 
exempt from military service, but were not allowed to hold 
any civil office. Under the military law they could be chap- 
lains, a position regarded as an honorable distinction and 
much sought after. 

Under the militia law all able-bodied men between the 
ages of 18 and 45 were required to organize into companies, 
choose officers and meet at stated times and places for drill 
and exercise in military evolutions. Company commissioned 
officers were a captain and lieutenants; companies were 
organized into battalions; battalions into regiments with 
colonels, lieutenant colonels, majors and other field officers; 
regiments into brigades with a brigadier general in command; 
brigades into divisions under a major general. The whole 
was under the governor as the commander-in-chief of the 
military forces of the State. Commissioned officers from 
colonel down were elected by the votes of the rank and file; 
the higher officers by the vote of the subordinate commissioned 
officers. These officers drew no pay, but the titles gave rank 
and standing and were eagerly sought. There was much 
electioneering and log-rolling to secure them. 
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On the first Saturday of April every year the citizens of 
each township, or, in thinly populated sections, the citizens 
of each county, came together to be formed into companies 
and drilled for soldiers. In May companies met for a bat- 
talion drill which lasted several days. In October drills were 
had by regiments and brigades. In Saline, company musters 
were held regularly in every township at a town or some con- 
venient public place. Battalion musters were held at Miami, 
Jonesboro, Marshall, Keyser’s bridge on Salt Fork and other 
places. The general muster, the grand yearly round up of 
the whole county, was at Jonesboro as long as that town re- 
mained the county seat. 


GOT THEIR OWN EQUIPMENT. 


There was no getting around the militia law. Miilitia- 
men had to attend musters or they were soaked with a fine. 
They had to provide and bring arms with them and have 
the weapons in good order. Every individual militia man 
did not own a gun, however, and those who did not were 
allowed to attend with any kind of a substitute which would 
suffice for going through the manual of arms. Poles, sticks, 
hoe handles and even cornstalks did martial duty in the 
stern ranks of war at the musters. It was not every officer 
who could get hold of a sword. No difference. A sword of 
wood, a rapier made from a lath did just as well. 

As to the drilling, it did not go far towards making an 
efficient and disciplined body of soldiers. The officers as a 
rule knew nothing of tactics. Few of them knew “about 
face” from “grand right and left.’’ The soldiers resented 
all attempts to make them disciplined machines. They 
were imbued with the same feeling as a Saline county militia 
company, at the beginning of the war, which was ordered 
to march to Boonville. The men refused to march because 
it looked too much like it was going to rain. As a matter of 
fact the drilling at the musters was a secondary incident to be 
got through with as quickly as possible. The ‘“‘fun’’ and the 
“‘frolic’’ was the main thing and that drew the crowds. 
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The soldiers were not in uniform. The officers were 
compelled to uniform themselves at their own expense, but 
were allowed to use their own taste in the kind of uniform 
they wore. The result, one may imagine, was a gorgeous 
collection. The musters produced one certain result—an 
abundant supply of military titles. Saline had colonels, 
majors, captains, etc., enough to supply Napoleon’s grand 
army. 

General muster day was a day to which everyone in the 
county looked forward. The wealthy officers made display 
of magnificent uniforms and popular heroes were cheered 
and hurrahed. On that day all the people from the surround- 
ing country came in, looked at the drill, and, as a result of 
getting together, it was a day when debts were paid, new loans 
negotiated and trading done. No other day in the year was 
so generally observed or did so much to get the people ac- 
quainted with each other. It also was effective in cultivating 
a fine feeling of pride in the State and her institutions. 

But the fun at the musters was not the least attraction. 
There was the old darky with his stand loaded with cider, 
spruce beer and ginger cakes; there was horse racing, foot 
racing, wrestling matches, climbing poles and catching the 
greased pig. There were fights, too, rough and tumble, fist 
and skull, where the woolly wolf from the Blackwater had 
it out with the ringtailed Painter from the Miami bottoms. 
Then at night there was the dance. The pigeon wing and 
the double shuffle, winding up with the ranking colonel 
leading out the grandest dame of the county into the measured 
maze of the Virginia reel. 

The theory underlying the old time militia law was a 
good one—in time of peace prepare for war; but in practice 
the law was cumbersome, inconvenient and unsuited to the 
people and the times. It failed in its main purpose of creating 
an efficient militia and was finally repealed by the legislature 
some time before the breaking out of the Mexican war. 
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HON. DAVID BARTON. (1) 


As one strolls through any “silent city of the dead,” 
how often, alas, does he run across the cold marble shaft 
marking the resting place of some one prominent, conspicuous 
and useful in his day, but now only numbered in the long list 
of those so forgotten that our young men and women of the 
current day are even unaware that such a person ever lived, 
and are entirely untaught in the history that oftentime 
attaches to them even locally. 

Such a condition of things should not exist in these days 
of progressive and easy education, but in some way the local 
history of those whose deeds or words brought them into 
worthy prominence in their day and age should be kept 
fresh in the minds and memory of our young people as they, 
too, grow up to become more or less useful or prominent in 
statesmanship, heroism or philanthrophy. 

Why should not our public schools set apart a day a year 
to be devoted to addresses on our local celebrities, whether 
of the field or forum, the pulpit or the bar, of war or of peace? 

Such a thought is aroused in the mind of the writer as his 
eye rests upon a cold marble shaft in Walnut Grove cemetery, 
marking the last resting place of David Barton, ‘‘the forgotten 
statesman,”’ who, in life, won such a place in the hearts and 
minds of his friends and neighbors that they not only erected 
to his memory, in death, a marble shaft, but inscribed on it, 
in lasting letters cut in stone, for all mankind forever to read 
and consider, this beautiful tribute: ‘A profound jurist, an 
honest and able statesman, a just and benevolent man.” 

In order, therefore, that our young people may not 
grow up in ignorance of so bright and noble a character 
who lived, labored and was loved in our midst in days gone 
by, I have written this brief sketch of the life of David 


1. This sketch of Senator Barton was prepared by Captain Ravenel for 
and was first published in a newspaper, probably one of the Boonville papers. 
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Barton, that it may perpetuate in the minds of our people 
the memory of a man whose worth was so beautifully recog- 
nized by his friends, but whose modesty seems to have almost 
forbidden its most public recognition. 

David Barton was a Tennesseean by birth and educa- 
tion, having been born there December the 14th, 1783: He 
was a lawyer by profession, and in 1809, with two brothers, 
also limbs of the law, moved to Missouri, the subject of this 
sketch settling in St. Charles, and the two brothers in St. 
Louis. His brother Isaac returned to his native state, but 
Joshua, his other brother, was killed in a duel on ‘Bloody 
Island” by Thomas C. Rector, in 1823. 

In addition to his professional duties, he for a time 
taught school in St. Charles. 

At the breaking out of the war of 1812 he enlisted in the 
United States army and at its close settled in St. Louis. In 
1813 he became attorney-general of the Territory, which 
office he held for two years, when he was elected to the 
circuit judgeship in St. Louis. He next became speaker of 
the Territorial legislature which met in St. Louis in 1818. 
In 1820 we again see a great honor and distinction conferred 
upon him, when he was elected president of the first con- 
stitutional convention of Missouri, held during that year in 
St. Louis. It has been claimed that it was his mind that 
framed and his hand that wrote the constitution adopted 
by that convention, and which, be it said to his credit, seemed 
so replete and complete that it was in force until displaced 
by the Drake constitution in 1866. 

In 1820 another great compliment and honor was paid 
Mr. Barton in his being elected Missouri’s first United States 
senator by acclamation, in which body he faithfully served 
his adopted state for ten years. 

In the same session, Thomas H. Benton was elected as 
his colleague, not by acclamation, however, but after a most 
spirited contest for three days. We mention this incidentally 
to emphasize the compliment paid the subject of our sketch. 

Not only that, but history gives credit to Mr. Barton’s 
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loyalty and sagacity for consummating this contest in Mr. 
Benton’s favor, whose warm personal friend Mr. Barton 
was at that time. It was done in this way—at the instiga- 
tion of Mr. Barton, David Ralls, a very ill member, was 
brought into the chamber on a litter, and whose vote for Mr. 
Benton ended the contest. 

Mr. Barton was a Whig, while Mr. Benton was a Dem- 
ocrat, and in time they drifted apart politically, until the 
two former friends became bitter enemies, personally. The 
breach widened until it culminated on February 9th, 1830, 
in Senator Barton making such a scathing and excoriating 
arraignment of his colleague, Senator Benton, in a speech 
of four hours on the Foote resolution, relating to public 
school lands and abolishing the office of surveyor-general, 
that critics have classed it with the famous reply of Webster 
to Hayne. This speech was considered so powerful a debate 
that it appears in ‘‘Sale and Seaton’s Debates in Congress’’ 
among the great speeches of that august body. In retaliation 
for this excoriation it is said that Senator Benton never 
mentioned Senator Barton’s name in his ‘Thirty Years 
Review” except to record his vote. 

After leaving the United States senate, Mr. Barton 
became state senator from St. Louis and later circuit judge 
at Boonville, Mo., where he died September the 22nd, 1837, 
at the home of his life-long friend, Mr. William Gibson, just 
east of Walnut Grove cemetery, where his remains are at 
rest. 

The first monument erected by his friends was in the 
old City cemetery, where all the old families are buried, 
but his remains were later removed to Walnut Grove ceme- 
tery, where the present marble shaft, erected by the state, 
marks the resting place of this statesman, jurist and honest 
man. The old shaft that was originally placed over him in 
the City cemetery was removed to Columbia, where it stands 
side by side with that of Thomas Jefferson, on the university 
campus, in that city, and where it was unveiled in 1899 
before thousands of people. 
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Mr. Barton was never married, and has relatives not 
nearer than nephews and nieces living. His life-size por- 
trait, in recognition of his distinguished and unstinted serv- 
ices to his adopted state, hangs upon the walls of the Hall 
of Representatives in Jefferson City. 

SAMUEL W. RAVENEL. 
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MORMON TROUBLES IN CARROLL COUNTY. 


To the average citizen the name Mormon had a sinister 
sound, and made impressions very far from the truth. I 
remember during the winter of 1843-44, a Mormon elder 
on his way from Hydesburg sought shelter from a snow 
storm at my father’s house in Ralls county, and great was 
the surprise and disappointment of the young folk to see that 
he was not equipped like Mephistopheles! 

The Mormons had some peculiar views, especially as 
regards marriage. There had been disturbances in Jackson 
and Caldwell counties; so when the farmers of Carroll found 
these people buying land in the east end they were filled 
with alarm. There was the arrogant assumption of their 
name “Latter Day Saints,’’ which tended towards unfavor- 
able feeling. The sentiment became almost universal that 
the Mormons must go. A committee was appointed to con- 
fer with citizens of Ray, Clay, Howard, Saline and Chariton 
counties to ascertain what assistance could be had in case 
the expulsion of the Mormons should be formally determined 
upon. 

Having received assurance of support, it was thought 
best to notify the Mormon leader at Dewitt of the course 
to be pursued by the people of Carroll and the other counties. 
When the ultimatum was communicated to him, Col. Hinkle 
threatened to exterminate any and all who should seek to 
disturb him and his people. 

About this time the forces of Carroll county were re- 
quired in Daviess county to aid in suppressing the Mormons 
there, and on their return they went into camp at Pleasant 
Park near Dewitt. This was on the 9th of September. The 
next morning Col. Hinkle was told that he would be given 
ten days in which to make up his mind to leave the county 
peaceably. At the end of that time hostilities would begin 
and he must take the consequences. 
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He coolly replied that he was ready to assume all re- 
sponsibility. All this time, by boat and wagon, Mormon 
recruits were pouring into Dewitt, and the timber was full 
of their “soldiers.” The 20th of September was decided 
upon as date of attack. The law and order forces were to 
move down the road to the main town, while skirmishers 
beat the brush. A volley was fired by the Mormon sharp- 
shooters, and the settlers could hear and see a man en- 
couraging the Mormons and telling them to “shoot low.” 
A steady fire was kept up by both sides until a volunteer 
party sent a sharp volley into the Mormon works, when the 
man who had been so active was seen to press his hand to 
his side and disappear. Soon after the Mormons retired to 
some log houses where they were safe from attack. The 
Carroll ‘‘troops’’ also returned to their camp to await rein- 
forcements from Ray, Howard and Clay counties, and the 
return of Hiram Wilcox, who had been sent to Jackson 
county for a cannon which was to be used to batter down the 
stockade. 

In the interim every effort was made to cut off the 
Mormons who were trying to reinforce Dewitt. Guards 
were posted, pickets stationed to prevent the besieged from 
obtaining supplies sent them from Far West. Affairs began 
to look serious. Timber was cut for breast works, projectiles 
for the cannon fashioned of chains, scrap iron and nails. At 
this time the besiegers had increased to four or five hundred 
men. The troops were brigaded, military discipline en- 
forced, war was on in earnest. The needs of the army were 
supplied by the patriotic farmers around Dewitt. The 
arrival of Mr. Wilcoxson with his cannon was hailed with 
satisfaction, and it was immediately mounted on a carriage 
previously prepared. 

On the evening of the ninth day Judge Carickson and 
other citizens of Howard county reached the camp, seeking 
permission to try to settle the difference without bloodshed. 
They were allowed to make this proposition: The citizens 
of the county to purchase at first cost the lots in Dewitt, 
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and some tracts of land adjoining—the property of the 
Mormons—the Mormons to pay fgg all cattle killed by them, 
and belonging to the citizens. eir wagons to be loaded 
during the night, ready to move by ten o’clock next morning, 
and that no further attempt at settlement in Carroll county 
should be made by the Mormons. 

To these stringent terms Col. Hinkle was loth to agree, 
but he soon became convinced that resistance was useless, 
and gave orders to load the wagons for departure. 

If ‘‘the flight of the Tartars was a sight so grievous and 
piteous as to melt the stoutest heart,” the flight of the Mor- 
mons was none the less sorrowful. 

The lesson of life is endurance—how much the heart 
may bear and not break, how much the body suffer and not 
die—sure the sad-eyed Mormon women have learned that 
lesson well! 

Susan H. WHITEMAN. 
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THE FIRST SOLDIER PAPER. 


THE FIRST SOLDIER PAPER. 


In an interesting letter received from Comrade C. L. 
Fowler, residing in the National Military Home of Kansas, 
he tells of the first newspaper printed at the front by the 
soldiers during the Civil War. Mr. Fowler, who was a soldier 
with the first lowa Infantry, was chosen to succeed D. E. H. 
Johnson, the ‘‘Rebel’’ editor of the Macon, Mo., Register. 
The Iowa troops and several regiments from Illinois arrived 
in Macon, June 13, 1861, and found here a red-hot “‘secesh”’ 
newspaper, and a flagpole proudly displaying a rebel banner. 
A large part of the population hereabouts strongly sym- 
pathized with the South, and General Porter’s Confederate 
Army was hovering about town. 

The first thing the Yankee soldiers did was to cut down 
the rebel flagpole, and the next to take charge of the rebel 
newspaper. When the pole fell it attracted the attention 
or Dr. F. W. Allen, president of Macon College, who looked 
out the window and saw the pole topple. Later Governor 
A. M. Dockery was in the midst of his Latin lesson. Dr. 
Allen was a strenuous Southerner, a small man but a good 
one. When he saw that pole fall he didn’t take time to put 
on his coat, but rushed down town and offered to lick the 
whole Yankee army. The soldiers laughed at him, but one 
man took it a little serious and he and the Doctor came to- 
gether. In the fall the Doctor lit on top. But he couldn’t 
whip the whole army by himself, so after expressing his 
opinion concerning foreign troops he left the scene with his 
head high in the air. 

The previous issue of the Register had prophesied Union 
disaster, and urged the rallying of the Southerners to drive 
the invaders from “The Sacred Soil of Missouri.’”” The 
editor offered to melt his type up into bullets and to handle 
a gun if the Yankees undertook to disturb the quietude of 
Macon, but when the bluecoats finally appeared it is said 
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that the fiery editor left town to “hunt his cow,” and forgot 
to come back. 

After casting about for talent the Iowa troops voted 
Mr. Fowler into the editorial chair. The outfit was quite 
primitive, consisting of an old-fashioned hand press and a 
few frames of type, but some of the Iowa men knew the busi- 
ness and Editor Fowler took his quill in hand and filled 
“Our Whole Union” full of loyal literature. The issue was 
dated June 15, 1861. 

The following paragraph describes the tense situation 
under which the Register was changed from a rebel into a 
loyal sheet. 

“It is not often that one enters a printing office con- 
ducted under precisely the circumstances of the one in which 
‘Our Whole Union’ is now being issued. Men in uniform 
stand at the cases, a row of gleaming muskets is stacked 
before the door, with a sentinel on guard. The editor’s table 
is ornamented with a revolver, two bottles of—well—some- 
thing to sustain a drooping spirit; in short, the only resem- 
blance to a printing office is the click of the type and the music 
of the press.” 

The Register’s enthusiastic account of the raising of the 
rebel flagpole the week before was reprinted and underneath 
it was run a line of death’s heads, such as are used on poison 
labels, to indicate what had happened to that pole when the 
Yankees came to town. 

The price of ‘Our Whole Union” was $1.50 per copy, 
cash in advance; advertising was $1.00 a square inch or $60 
a column per year. There were no society movements 
chronicled, because the new editor didn’t happen to be ac- 
quainted with any of the ladies of the vicinity, and none 
would volunteer to assist him. The following editorial seems 
to evince considerable interest in the former editor, sup- 
posed to be out looking for his cow: 

“Johnson, wherever you are—whether lurking in the 
dim woods, hunting your cow, or a fugitive on the open 
plains, good-bye! We never saw you, never expect to see 
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you, and never want to see you, but for all of that, old fellow, 
we are not proud and stuck-up. So, Johnson, good-bye. 
We are sorry, very sorry, that you would not stay with us, 
and that you had to skulk away and lose yourself. Johnson, 
dear unknown enemy, we leave you tonight. We are going 
where the bullets are thick and mosquitoes thicker. We may 
never return; if so, old boy, remember us kindly in your 
dreams. Wesat at your table; we stole Latin from your 
‘Dictionary of Latin Quotations;’ we wrote union articles 
with your rebel pen; printed them with rebel ink on your 
rebel paper. Our boys set the type, used your galleys, 
shooting sticks and things. We drank some of your poor 
whiskey out of your disloyal bottle. Until then we thought 
of you kindly, but now we swear to lick you on sight. Now, 
Johnson, after all this you won’t forget us, will you? We 
certainly will not forget you and that awful liquor you left 
for us to drink. You and your comrades will not be able to 
disrupt this union with powder and ball, but if you could get 
together a few barrels of that stuff and distribute it among 
our loyal soldiers the Lord only knows what might happen 
to this distracted country.” 

A diligent inquiry among the older citizens of Macon 
who lived here in the early days of the war failed to bring to 
light any information concerning the return of Johnson, and 
it is presumed that he never came back to claim his news- 
paper plant. But two copies of “Our Whole Union” are 
now in existence One is in a glass case in the State House 
at Des Moines, Iowa. The other is in the possession of an 
Iowa soldier who helped to get the one issue of the paper 
out, and who is now living at Muscatine, Iowa. There are 
no copies to be found here in Macon, where the paper was 
printed. The advent of the Iowa and Illinois soldiers was 
regarded with terror by the non-unionists in the vicinity. 
They supposed that the invaders would ruthlessly slay them 
on slight provocation and many lit out for the south to escape. 

Mr. Fowler states that his experience as a newspaper 


editor in Macon interested him in the business, and after 
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the war he went into it permanently as a means of livelihood. 
He founded the Stewartsville, Mo., Independent in 1877 and 
run it successfully for fifteen years. Afterwards he moved 
to Nebraska and published the Steele City Standard. He 
remained in the newspaper business as long as he was able to 
work, and even now, at the age of 70, invalided as he is, he 
writes most entertainingly. 

Regarding the question of priority in publications at the 
front, which seems at one time to have evoked quite an 
animated discussion, the Washington Evening Star stated 
that an Illinois regiment published an Union paper in the fall 
of 1863, and that it was the first one. To this statement the 
Twentieth Michigan Infantry offered evidence to prove that 
its members had printed the “Union Vidette” in Kentucky in 
April or May, 1863. Then came the Twenty-Sixth Michigan 
Infantry with proof that it printed “Our Camp Journal” in 
February, 1863. All of which is frankly admitted and yet 
Mr. Fowler seems to have been ahead of the other soldier 
editors by nearly two years. 

EpGAR WHITE. 


NOTE—The following other Missouri Soldier papers were printed in the 
State: 
Missouri Army Argus, 1861. 
Union Democrat—Extra, 1861. 
The Normal Picket, 1862. 
Cape Girardeau Eagle, 1862. 
The War Eagle and Camp Journal, 1862. 
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FROM SENATOR DOOLITTLE’S PAPERS. 


Some of these letters do not appear to be written by 
prominent or well-known residents of Missouri. They do, 
however, touch upon an interesting and vital period of our 
country’s history. And the endorsements received by the 
friends of President Johnson, as well as the cordial approval 
of Judge Doolittle’s courageous stand in the national halls 
of legislation, are worthy of something more than passing 
remark. Few public men, living or dead, would have had the 
lofty independence and courage of his convictions that pos- 
sessed the late Senator Doolittle during his entire political 
career. It is to be noted, to the honor of his memory, that 
he deliberately severed his public career from his Wisconsin 
constituents at the behests of conscience. The reconstruc- 
tion period of our history was a time that tried men’s souls. 
And this great statesman was one whose mental and moral 
metal was of the purest and the best. His public career is 
an interesting study for the student of history. 

DvuANE Mowry. 

Milwaukee, Wis., February 4, 1911. 


St. Louis, Mo., September 9th, 1865. 
My dear Judge: 

By this time, I presume you have digested my letter in 
answer to your interrogatories. What I said is the result of 
a long and most intimate association with the Indians. I 
feel sure that from your disposition, and I trust determina- 
tion, to better their condition, you will agree with me. I shall 
be gratified in co-operating with you at all times. To have 
accompanied you on the journey would have given me great 
pleasure, but we were just then making preparations for a 
campaign into Texas. Please present me acceptably to Mrs. 


NOTE—Although it does not appear on the letter, this was directed to, 
and intended for, Senator Doolittle of Wisconsin. D. M. 
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Doolittle, and to Miss Doolittle give my affectionate regards. 
I want to see her and to talk over our triumphs. 
Your friend, 
JouHNn T. SPRAGUE. 
To Hon. James R. Doolittle. 


St. Louis, November 1, 1865. 
Dr. Sir: 


I telegraphed you from Chicago yesterday to ascertain 
if you was at home and rec’d no answer. I am desirous of 
seeing you. Will you on receipt of this write me when and 
where I can meet you. 

Respectfully, 
J. H. Lane. 
Hon. Mr. Doolittle, Racine, Wis. 


Saint Louis, December Ist, 1865. 
Hon. J. R. Doolittle, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sir: 

Mr. Geo. W. Sturgis of Geneva in your state wants to 
be Post M on the Atlantic & Mississippi Steamship Co’s line 
from here to New Orleans. He is avery worthy man. Was 
the Agent of the State at this place during a part of the war— 
stands well here, would make a good officer and ought to have 
the appointment. If you can help him you will confer a 
bounty upon a worthy man and a favor upon me. In 1868 I 
expect to help nominate and elect you to the Presidency. I 
always had great faith in your conservatism. If I had been 
in the State Senate as I should have been upon a fair count 
of the votes cast I should have voted to continue you where 
you now are. But I am in Missouri now and in state matters 
in Wisconsin can neither help nor harm you. I was rejoiced ° 
when I read your speeches made during the late canvass in 
Wisconsin. They were sound. My enclosed business card 
will advise you what I am doing here. 

Very truly yours, 
Jno. C. TRUESDELL. 
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Columbia, Mo., January 29th, 1866. . 
My dear Sir: 


The views of yourself and Mr. Cowan of Penn’a accord 
so perfectly with my own, in regard to the proper policies to 
be pursued, in getting the Government back upon the old 
pathway, that I must ask the favor of you to send me a dozen 
or two copies of your speeches, under your frank, if they have 
to be and have been put up in Pamphlet form. Missouri 
will stand firmly by the President in the course which he 
seems to have worked out for himself, and we rely upon such 
statesmen as yourself and Mr. Cowan to ward off the blows 
aimed at him by Sumner, Wilson, Howe, etc. 

I am very truly, 
Your friend, 
Jas. S. ROLLINs. 
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NOTES. 


The Oregon Trails Commission unveiled a monument 
two miles west of Lanham, Nebraska, at the Kansas-Nebraska 
State line, which was erected by the State of Nebraska, the 
people of Washington county, Kansas; Gage and Jefferson 
counties, Nebraska, and the D. A. R. of Beatrice, Nebraska. 
The exercises were May 12, 1914, and were participated in 
by the Governors of both States, Wm. E. Connelly, Secretary 
of the Kansas State Historical Society, and others. 


The Sedalia Capital of May 20, 1914, has an account 
of marking the grave of Gen. David Thomson, the only 
veteran of the war of 1812 buried in Pettis county. The 
grave is two and one-half miles northwest of Georgetown, 
and the exercises were under the auspices of the Spencer- 
McClure Chapter of the Daughters of 1812. Gen. Thomson 
was born August 21, 1775, in Richmond, Virginia, and came 
to Missouri in 1833, and settled at the place where he was 
buried. He was the father-in-law of General George R. 
Smith, the founder of Sedalia, and for whose daughter, Sarah, 
the city was named. 


A memorial monument to three well-known German 
editors, Emil Preetorius, Carl Schurz and Carl Daenzer, was 
unveiled and dedicated in Reservoir Park, St. Louis, Sunday, 
May 24, 1914. The exercises were participated in by the 
Mayor of the city, Congressman Bartholdt and other prom- 
inent persons. 


Among the Volumes received from the bindery by 
the State Historical Society is one containing the catalog of 
Elizabeth Aull Seminary of Lexington, Missouri, from 1871 
to 1899 when the Seminary closed. The catalog for 1898-99 
was to be of 34 pages, and the cover and all but the first four 
pages had been printed, when it was decided to close the 
school, and all of the catalogs except one were destroyed, so 
that the copy that the Society has is absolutely unique. 














CEMETERY RECORDS. 


In the last number of the Review mention was made of 
apparent indifference of the members and editors to the 
records of Missouri cemeteries which had been printed in 
numbers of the Review. The following letter from a genealog- 
ist shows what persons in that line of work think: 


Hopkinsville, Ky., May 18th, 1914. 
Mr. F. A. Sampson, 
Dear Sir: 


I regret very much that you have concluded to discon- 
tinue the cemetery inscriptions. To me they are the most 
valuable part of the Review, and I am sure other members 
of the Society must appreciate your work in this line as I 
do. Hoping for the continuation of these records, I am 

Very truly, 
NANNIE K. STERLING. 


David. W. Eaton of the United States Coast Survey 
writes hoping that the publication of the records will be con- 
tinued, and says “It is cf value to the historian, and such 
lists as you have been publishing, anything that throws 
light on the past is of value. Take my own case. My wife 
was a ‘Hook,’ great granddaughter of Elijah Hook who died 
in Boonville, and was part owner of the ‘Far West,’ one of 
the first steamboats to run on the Missouri river, and my 
wife found this history from your list that had been lost to 
the family.” 

Captain Louis Benecke of Brunswick and several others 
offer to make copies from local cemeteries, and volunteers 
for this work are requested, and the publication of lists will 
be resumed. 
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COTTON IN BOONE COUNTY. 


In a scrap book made by Professor Broadhead is an 
article by George Tompkins White of Colorado Springs, 
taken from the Columbia Herald, the date of which was not 
preserved, which tells of cotton being formerly grown in 
Central Missouri. He said that before 1835 it was very 
common to see persons with large bundles of cotton going 
up to Howard county to the cotton gin. I understand there 
were two cotton gins in Howard county that the people went 
to, but there was none in Boone county. Sometimes after 
these hard winters, I remember hearing my father say that 
he met with one of the owners of the cotton gins and he told 
him that so little cotton had been brought to his gin that he 
deemed it unnecessary to keep his gin in order for running. 
* * * * * At my father’s place for a number of years it was 
the habit to have a small cotton patch. My father insisted 
that when he had a cotton patch he could plant melon seed 
and in that way was sure to have melons. My mother said 
she wanted to raise cotton to get her candlewick, for she did 
not feel disposed to go to the store for it.” 

Mrs. Tidd, who formerly lived in Columbia, had some 
cloth that was made from Boone county cotton. 


REPRINT OF GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 


For several years the State Historical Society has been 
doing necessary preparatory work for the reprinting of the 
Governor’s messages and proclamations, and this work has 
made prominent the fact that the State does a great amount 
of printing, but very little towards the preservation of what 
is printed. Commencing with the 8th General Assembly in 
1834 to the 22nd in 1862, there were 38 messages ordered 
printed in pamphlet form in numbers varying from 200 to 
25,000, amounting in all to 390,400 copies in English, 65,600 
in German and 1,500 in French, or a total of 457,500 copies. 
During the past thirty-five years or longer the Secretary has 
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sought for copies of these messages, and has visited most of 
the court houses in the State, and in all possible ways has 
tried to get copies of them and yet the Society now has only 
two of them in English and one in French. To the present 
time about a million copies have been printed by the State, 
and by chance a few of them are preserved. For the last 
twenty years the Secretary has gone to Jefferson City at the 
close of each session of the Legislature to secure a supply of 
publications, but if he should be a few hours late, the books 
and pamphlets left by the members or remaining in the bill 
rooms, the publications will have already been turned over 
to the second-hand paper man to be again ground up for 
printing more things to throw away. Why print five or 


ten thousand copies and not provide for the preservation 
of any? 
BOUND PAMPHLETS. 


The State Historical Society has lately received from 
the bindery several hundred volumes. In the first shipment 
delivered were uniformly bound sets of the Revised Statutes 
of Missouri, the session laws and journals of the Legisla- 
ture and county histories of the same, and also seventy-three 
volumes of between sixteen and seventeen thousand bills of 
the General Assembly of Missouri from 1879 to date, the 
most of which cannot be found in any other library. 

In the last shipment there were 94 volumes of official 
publications of Missouri, made up of the biennial reports of 
the various institutions, bureaus and officials, the bulletins 
issued by some of them, and reports of various kinds; 30 
volumes of church minutes, containing more than five hundred 
separate publications; 14 volumes of annual reports of rail- 
road companies that reach into Missouri; 24 volumes of 
transactions of the St. Louis Academy of Science, and other 
societies, including the State Press Association from its 
organization; and 107 volumes of school board reports, college 
catalogs and college periodicals. Among the first are com- 
plete sets of reports of Sedalia and Hannibal, the former 
from 1868 and the latter 1878; more than 90 volumes of 
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college and school periodicals, publications that have been 
preserved in no other library in such numbers. While at 
present they would perhaps be looked on as of less value 
than the same number of volumes in other departments, yet 
it must be remembered that they contain the record of many 
facts which are a part of the educational history of the State, 
the biographies of educators, and the doings and portraits 
of many who in a generation from the time of publishing will 
be among the rulers of the State and nation. 

In the last shipment were 269 volumes, and these con- 
tained 1327 pamphlets, 707 parts or bulletins and 1524 num- 
bers of the periodical publications. There is yet in the bindery 
a large number of volumes, and more than 1,200 volumes of 
newspapers. 

Some libraries have pamphlets on various subjects bound 
in the same volume, and then label it, perhaps, ‘‘Miscellaneous 
Pamphlets,” arranging them in volumes according to size 
and not subject. The Society in all its volumes does not 
have any “Miscellaneous” volumes, but adheres strictly to 
the subject arrangement. In doing this it is compelled to 
include in a volume many different sizes, so that the book 
can be trimmed on the top only. 

It would be supposed that the State Press Association 
would have its transactions of uniform size, but of the four 
volumes bound by the Society, from the Ist to the 37th, there 
are hardly two consecutive numbers of the same size, and all 
volumes can be trimmed on top only. 

The State Board of Directors of the Missouri State Fair 
have printed six biennial reports and these six are in five 
distinct sizes. 

Of the thirty volumes of Church Minutes, including 
more than five hundred pamphlets, those of the West Missouri 
Diocese of the Episcopal Church in two volumes were the only 
ones that could be trimmed on all three sides. It looks as 
if every Secretary or Clerk had no idea that his publication 
would be worth binding, and that consequently the size or 
shape was of no consequence. 
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SOLDIERS MEMORIALS. 


Some years ago Missouri and Kansas each received from 
the general government -nearly a half million dollars on old 
war claims. The State Historical Society of Missouri made 
an active campaign to have the Missouri fund appropriated 
to the erection of a Soldiers Memorial Building, to be used 
by the State Historical Society and the University library. 
The General Assembly, however, gave the fund to the coun- 
ties to be divided among all the townships for road purposes, 
altho every one knew that it was practically throwing away 
a half million of dollars. Now a minute inspection of the 
entire State could not find the result of ten thousand dollars 
of that splendid fund. 

Kansas acted with more judgment, and put its half 
million in the erection of a great marble hall of fame con- 
secrated to the memory of the men who went out from the 
State and gave their lives to their country’s service, and 
this building was dedicated May 27, 1914, to the credit, the 
joy and the pride of the entire State. There the soldiers 
who yet survive may meet, and live over again the days of 
battle, and may deposit the relics and historical objects for 
preservation, for the pleasure, the enlightenment and the 
reverence of future times; there the Kansas State Historical 
Society finds a safe and permanent home for its library and 
collections, and there kindred organizations are permanently 
housed. Such a building erected in Missouri would have 
been more creditable than would have been a mile or two 
of good roads in each county if Missouri’s fund had been 
honestly appropriated to that purpose. The building erected 
by Kansas is 185 by 103 feet, with three full sixteen feet sto- 
ries, basement and an attic story suitable for museum pur- 
poses, and the State has the credit of now having the finest 
and greatest Soldier Memorial in the world. Missouri re- 
fused a memorial to its soldiers. There is no marble hall 
erected to their memory, and those that are yet living have 
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no such recognition from the State they served, and they 
have the knowledge that the State refused it to them when 
it would not have cost it a cent to have so honored them; 
and that a fine fund was diverted into ten thousand pockets, 
and now nothing to show for it. 


PALMYRA ROAD. 


“Mr. William Muldrow has commenced the long-talked 
of road from Palmyra to Marion City, and intends to pros- 
ecute it to completion. His plan is to build a levee from the 
warehouse running about half a mile up the river, extending 
thence across the prairie to the bluff, and there joining the 
present road. This levee will serve the double purpose of pro- 
tecting Marion City from inundation, and also making a 
road which in the highest water will be above the surface. 
The advantages of this road are so apparent, and have been 
so much, that it is useless for us to say anything on that 
head. We believe there are none of our citizens who do not 
admit that it is a matter of the highest consequence. The 
resources and industry of Mr. Muldrow are adequate to the 
work, and if any man can do it, he is the man. 

We believe it is in contemplation that the subscriptions 
which have already been obtained will be used as the work 
progresses.” —The Missouri Whig, Palmyra, Nov. 6, 1845. 

NOTE—When Dickens was in this country he was told of the unfortunate 
story of Marion City, and in Martin Chuzzlewit he describes it under the 


name of Eden. It has been supposed that Colonel Muldrow was the original 
of his Wilkins Micawber, but this was not so. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Augustus Charles Bernays. A Memoir. By Thekla 
Bernays, St. Louis. C. V. Mosby Company, 1912. 

Dr. Bernays on the paternal side was of Jewish descent. 
Previous to the time of Napoleon Jews on the Rhine were 
known only by their given names. Napoleon decreed that 
the Jews should adopt family names, and the grandfather 
of Dr. Bernays, and his brother, both of them Jewish rabbis, 
formed a word from the name of their father and the town 
he was from, and adopted that as the family'name. Their 
descendants in the course of a hundred years have scattered 
almost all over the world. Some have remained orthodox 
Jews; some are of “‘reformed’’ Judaism; some are orthodox 
Christians. By intermarriage with Anglo-Saxon and French, 
the racial type of Judea is disappearing from some branches 
of the family. The subject of this memoir was born October 
13, 1854 at Highland, Illinois, and for years was a prominent 
medical writer and teacher in St. Louis. The memoir written 
by Miss Tekla Bernays, his sister, is an interesting account 
of his life and tribute to his memory. 


Race Culture; Mother and Child. By Susanna 
Way Dodds, A. M., M. D., author of ‘‘Health in the House- 
hold,” ‘“The Reason Why,” etc. New York and Passaic, 
N. J. The Health Culture Company. (c. 1910.) 


The Diet Question, giving the reason why. By Su- 
sanna W. Dodds, A. M., M. D. St. Louis, 1901. 

The two above books have lately been added to our 
collection of Missouri authors by Dr. Mary Dodds, who was 
associated with her sister-in-law, Susanna, in the practice of 
medicine and in the establishment of the St. Louis Hygienic 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in St. Louis. 

Dr. Susanna, nee Way, was born in Indiana, November 
10, 1830, and died in California, January 20, 1911. The 
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work first above mentioned was written to teach women the 
secret of health and happiness, and if every mother would 
read it and learn from it, the race would be benefited phy- 
sically, morally and intellectually. 


Sociology and Modern Social Problems. By Charles 
A. Ellwood, Ph. D., University of Missouri. New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. American Book Company. (c., 
1910, 1913.) 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of the former 
publication of Dr. Ellwood. It aims to illustrate the working 
of the chief factors in social organization and evolution, and 
shows the elementary principles of sociology, by the study 
of concrete problems, especially thru the study of the origin, 
development, structure and functions of the family con- 
sidered as a typical human institution. To bring out the 
factors and principles of the social life not illustrated by the 
family, the author selected mainly from contemporary 
American society, because the United States affords the 
greatest sociological laboratory that can possibly be found. 
The work will be extensively used as a textbook. 


Personal reminiscences and fragments of the early 
history of Springfield and Greene county, Missouri, related 
by pioneers and their descendants at Old Settlers’ dinners 
given at the home of Capt. Martin J. Hubble, March 31, 
1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911. 

Springfield, Mo., 1914. 

If one of our members or other person in each county 
seat would follow the example of the one above mentioned 
in Springfield, and then publish the reminiscences of the old 
settlers as given by them around the dinner table, a great 
amount of local history that is now being lost would be pre- 
served, and we cannot too strongly commend Capt. Hubble 
for publishing the pamphlet of 96 pages with the interesting 
talks that were made at his home. 
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The Jefferson County Republican, Quarter Century 
Edition, Vol. XXV, No. 15, DeSoto, Mo., April 2, 1914, 
W. E. Crow, Editor and Publisher. 

This is a very creditable issue of more than thirty pages, 
twelve by nine inches in size, and containing about thirty 
views in and about DeSoto, with valuable reading matter. 


Notable Women of St. Louis, 1914. Edited and pub- 
lished by Mrs. Chas. P. Johnson. [St. Louis, 1914.] 

This is a delightful book by Anne Andre Johnson, the 
wife of Ex-Lieut. Gov. Johnson of St. Louis, and contains 
sketches of about sixty-five women of St. Louis who are 
notable in some field of work, and their achievements are 
made known as a tribute to them. Full page portraits are 
given of many of those of whom sketches are given. 


Mirmir. An annual published by the senior class of 
the Kirksville High School. Kirksville Journal Printing 
Co., 1914. 

Charles Banks, Superintendent of the Kirksville schools 
and a member of this Society, sends us a copy of the above. 
It is a bound volume of 146 pages, with many full page 
plates, and a host of photographs of students of the School, 
some of whom will in future time be prominent in State or 
national history, and the volume will be of special value 
because of having such portraits. The publication is one 
of the finest issued by the schools of Missouri, and is of 
much credit to the school, the school officials and the printer. 


History of the Watson Family in America, 1760- 
1914. [By Dr. Clayton Keith, Louisiana, Missouri.] 
n. p., n. d. 

We have this addition to our collection of Missouri 
authors and Missouri biography from Dr. Keith, one of our 
members. It gives the history of the family from an early 
day in Scotland to the present, and is dedicated to the seven 
Watsons, who came to Pike county, Missouri, in 1809. 
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First Annual Report of the Warehouse Commis- 
sion of Missouri, April 16, 1913, to December 31, 1913. 
James T. Bradshaw, State Warehouse Commissioner, Jef- 
ferson City. The Hugh Stephens Printing Company. n. d. 

The Forty-fourth General Assembly passed a law, ap- 
proved April 12, 1911, by which the Board of Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners was abolished, and the office of 
Warehouse Commissioner was created, and James T. Brad- 
shaw was appointed to this office. 

The above is the report for 1913, the first report issued 
in Missouri devoted entirely to the subject of grain inspec- 
tion and weighing, with a detailed account of the work, and 
the manner in which it is done, together with the business 
of the department for the year. 

The Society is under obligations for a specially bound 
copy. 

The Story of Old St.. Louis by Thomas Edwin 
Spencer. Prepared for the information of persons who 
expect to witness the Pagearit and Masque of St. Louis in 
Forest Park, St. Louis, 1914. St. Louis (c. 1914.) 

The preliminary publication of the above was noticed 
in the April Review. This has been enlarged to a book of 
170 pages, with eight full page plates. Those who saw the 
pageant should have the book to explain and fix upon the 
memory the events that were depicted in the celebration of 
the founding and growth of the city. 


Ancestry of John Barber White and of-his descend- 
ants. Published by John Barber White of Kansas City, 
Missouri. Compiled and edited by Almira Larken White 
of Haverhill, Mass. Press of C. H. Webster, Haverhill, 
Mass., 1913. 

Mr. White was born in Chautauqua county, New York, 
December 8, 1847, and at an early age engaged in the lumber 
business, and for years has been a prominent figure in the 
Missouri and Southern States lumber companies. He is a 
member of a number of historical societies, and is a student 
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of genealogical and family historical matters. He has pre- 
pared or assisted in the publication of a number of genea- 
logies, the last being the one above noticed. It is a well 
printed work of 355 pages and 67 plates of views and por- 
traits. All the lines of his family connections are run back 
to early times, and hundreds of families are interested in 
the work, and will be helped in tracing their family histories. 

Minnis Family of Ireland and America. Compiled by 
Elizabeth Austin, Genealogist, 1913. Press of the Re- 
publican-Record, Carrollton, Missouri. 

This publication of 31 pages and 21 plates by one of 
our members at Carrollton, is of special interest, because 
so many of the family live in Missouri. It is a welcome 
addition to our genealogies by Missouri authors. 


Slavery in Missouri, 1804-1865. By Harrison An- 
thony Trexler, Ph. B., Assistant Professor of Economic 
History, University of Montana. Baltimore, John Hopkins 
Press, 1914. (Johns Hopkins University Studies.) 

The above publication of 259 pages, prepared for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, is the extended paper of one 
published in the Review for January, 1914, on “The Value 
and the Sale of the Missouri Slave.” 

The work is one of the most scholarly and painstaking 
of all publications relating to facts that have been published 
about Missouri. Professor Trexler worked in the library of 
the State Historical Society, and many of the manuscripts, 
books and newspapers cited in the work were used by him 
in its library. 

Love’s Young Dream. By Maria I. Johnston. 


Published by ladies of the St. Louis Chart Club. St. Louis, 
n. d. 


The Siege of Vicksburg. By Maria I. Johnston. 
Boston, 1869. 

The two above books have been added to our Missouri 
author collection by the authoress, now of Hemenway Ter- 


race, Alexandria, Louisiana; but she writes that both were 
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written while she resided in St. Louis. The first is of late 
date, but the first was written soon after the horrors of cave 
life at Vicksburg during the Civil War. The Society has 
another work by a Missouri author dealing of the same time 
and place: “My Cave Life in Vicksburg,’”’ by Mrs. James 
M. Loughborough, of which the first edition was published 
anonymously in 1864. The Society has both editions. 


The Balkan Wars, 1912-1913. By Jacob Gould 
Schurman, Princeton. Princeton University Press, 1914. 
140 pp. $1.00 net. 

As early as 1326 the Turks made the great European 
city of Brusa capitulate to a son of the first Sultan, and other 
cities in succeeding years were added to the Sultan’s empire. 
In 1389 on the field of Kossovo, the Christian army of Serbs, 
Bosnians, Albanians, Poles, Magyars and Vlachs were van- 
quished by the Moslems, and after more than five centuries 
the Montenegrins continued to wear black on their caps in 
mourning of that fatal day. 

For centuries the Turks ruled their European subjects 
for tribute and plunder, and during the nineteenth century 
the independent states of Greece, Servia, Roumania and 
Bulgaria were established, and these with the aid of the 
Montenegrins drove the Turks back into Asia, leaving them 
only the city of Constantinople and the fortifications de- 
fending it. 

These lectures by President Schurman will be welcomed 
by all who wish to understand the history and status of these 
far eastern European countries. 
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Hon. Arthur Mason Allen was born in Fairfax county, 
Virginia, January 14, 1831, moved to Kansas City in 1855, 
and two years later married a daughter of Allen B. H. McGee 
of Westport. A year later he was made a director of the 
Westport School, and continued such for thirty years. In 
1859 he was appointed principal of the Westport School, and 
in 1879 became the presiding judge of the Jackson County 
Court. In 1881 he was a member of the House in the Thirty- 
first General Assembly of Missouri, and in the Thirty-third 
and Thirty-fourth General Assemblies he was a member of 
the Senate and later was a member of the Democratic State 
Central Committee. He was one of the founders of the 
Allen Library, Westport avenue and Wyandotte street, 
Kansas City. After a long illness he died at his home, 4131 
Oak street, May 12, 1914. 


Hon. George W. Crawford was born near Bangor, 
Pennsylvania, May 8, 1838. During the Civil War he served 
in the Fifty-first Pennsylvania Infantry, and at the close of 
the war located at Marshall, Michigan, where he married. 
He came to Missouri in 1868, and was elected a member of 
the Thirty-third General Assembly, 1887, from the western 
district of Pettis county, where for twenty years he lived 
upon a farm; later he lived in Lamonte, and the last three 
years in Sedalia, where he died April 1, 1914, the last sur- 
vivor of a family of fifteen children. 
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